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Home. 


HOME. 
I—ReEToURN. 


Under the brown bird-haunted eaves of 
thatch 

The hollyhocks in crimson glory burned 

Against black timbers and old rosy 
brick, 

And over the green door in clusters 
thick 

Hung tangled passion-flowers, when we 
returned 

To our own threshold: and with hand 
on latch 

We stood a moment in the sunset gleam 

And looked upon our home as in a 
dream. 


Rapt in a golden glow of still delight 

Together on the threshold in the sun 

We stood rejoicing that we two had won 

To this deep golden peace ere day was 
done, 

That over gloomy plain and storm- 
swept height 

We two, O love, had won to home ere 
night. 


II—Canp.e-Lieut. 


Where through the open window I could 


see 

The supper-table in the golden light 

Of tall white candles—brasses glinting 
bright 

On the black gleaming board, and 
crockery 

Colored like gardens of old Araby— 

In your blue gown against the walls of 
white 

You stood adream, and in the starry 
night 

I felt strange loneliness steal over me. 


You stood with eyes upon the candle 
flame 

That kindled your thick hair to bur- 
nished gold, 

As in a golden spell that seemed to hold 

My heart’s love rapt from me for ever- 
more. . 

And then you stirred, and opening the 
door, 

Into the starry night you breathed my 
name. 


ITI—F ire. ica. 


Against the curtained casement wind 
and sleet 

Rattle and thresh, while snug by our 
own fire 

In dear companionship that naught may 
tire 

We sit—you listening, sewing in your 
seat, 

Half-dreaming in the glow of light and 
heat, 

I reading some old tale of love’s desire, 

That swept on gold wings to disaster 
dire, 

Then sprang re-orient from black defeat. 


I close the book, and louder yet the 
storm 
Threshes without. 

are still; 
And on your face and hair the light is 
warm, 
As we sit gazing on the coal’s red gleam 
In a gold glow of happiness, and dream 
Diviner dreams the years shall yet fulfil. 


Your busy hands 


IV—MOpniaut. 


Between the midnight pillars of black 
elms 

The old moon hangs, a thin, cold, amber 
flame 

Over low ghostly mist: a lone snipe 
wheels 

Through shadowy moonshine, droning: 
and there steals 

Into my heart a fear without a name 

Out of primeval night’s resurgent 
realms, 

Unearthly terror, 
dread 

As I lie waking wide-eyed on the bed. 


chilling me with 


And then you turn towards me in your 
sleep 
Murmuring, and with a sigh of deep 
content 
You nestle to my breast; and over me 
Steals the warm peace of you; and, all 
fear spent, 
I hold you to me sleeping quietly, 
Till I, too, sink in slumber sound and 
deep. 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
The Nation. 
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SEA RIGHTS AND SEA POWER: GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 


German diplomacy has seldom shown 
itself more audacious in its effrontery 
than in the persistent attempts it has 
made to place its controversy with the 
American Government on the same 
footing as that Government’s dis- 
cussion with ourselves. Its long and 
involved rigmarole in reply to President 
Wilson’s quasi-ultimatum concluded 
with the suggestion that it would ex- 
pect the discontinuance of submarine 
piracy to be followed by the abandon- 
ment under American pressure of our 
own alleged abuses of international law. 
This impudent suggestion is dealt 
with curtly by Mr. Wilson in his answer 
of May 8th. ‘“‘The Government of 
the United States notifies the Imperial 
Government that it cannot for a mo- 
ment entertain, much less discuss, the 
suggestion that respect by the German 
naval authorities for the rights of 
citizens of the United States upon the 
high seas should in any way, or in the 
slightest degree, be made contingent on 
the conduct of any other Government 
as affecting the rights of neutrals and 
non-combatants. The responsibility in 
such matters is single, not joint; 
absolute, not relative.”’ 

In these blunt words the President 
has finally disposed of the attempt to 
maintain that there is any parallel 
between the dispute over the sinking of 
merchantmen and the wholesale drown- 
ing of civilians on the high seas and our 
own argument with the State Depart- 
ment upon the manner in which we 
have exercised our belligerent rights. 
It has been the aim of the German 
Government and its Transatlantic 
agents and supporters to confuse these 
entirely distinct issues throughout, 
with the object of conveying to the 
neutrals generally, and particularly to 
the American public, that the enemy’s 


violations of international law are 
justified and provoked by our own. In 
the earlier period of the war, when a 
good many Americans were ignorant of 
its true character, as moulded in Ger- 
many, and were still, perhaps, under 
the old traditional suspicion of Britain 
as the tyrant of the seas, this procedure 
may have met with a certain amount of 
success. The President himself, in 
his anxiety to hold the balance even 
and to show that he was not desirous 
of being more indulgent to one of the 
belligerents than to another, may 
have done something to encourage this 
opinion by the somewhat superfluous 
asperity which he threw into his earlier 
communications with the British Gov- 
ernment. But as time has gone on the 
facts have spoken for themselves. 
Much less shrewd people than the 
Americans could easily discern the 
difference between the proceedings of 
the German and the British Admiralties 
and the remonstrances which the 
State Department has thought it 
necessary to address to the respective 
Governments. In the one case the 
United States Government has to 
complain of such atrocious acts of 
illegality and barbarism that it is 
brought to the very verge of war in the 
effort to check them. In the other 
there is no more than a protest against 
the employment of our naval power, 
which could in no case bring about a 
breach of amicable relations, and 
must at the worst be settled by diplo- 
matic means or by a reference to ar- 
bitration when the conflict is at an 
end. On this point Mr. Lansing issued 
the following statement after the 
dispatch of President Wilson’s Note of 
May 8th to Germany :— 

While our differences with Great 
Britain cannot form the subject of 








3 





discussion with Germany, it should 
be stated that in our dealings with the 
British Government we are acting as we 
are unquestionably bound to act in 
view of our explicit treaty engagements 
with that Government. 

We have treaty obligations as to the 
manner in which matters in dispute 
between the two Governments are to 
be handled. We offered to assume 
mutually similar obligations with Ger- 
many, but the offer was declined. 

Asked by a German newspaper for 
an explanation of this remark, Mr. 
Gerard, the American Ambassador in 
Berlin, said that Mr. Lansing was no 
doubt referring to the Arbitration Treaty 
of 1914 between Great Britain and the 
United States, which provides that 
any difference of opinion not settled 
diplomatically must be referred to a 
special Commission of Inquiry in- 
structed to submit a report to both 
Governments within a year. 

The Anglo-American controversy, 
however, though it is not likely to 
lead to the calamitous consequences 
for which our enemies have schemed, 
would be unfortunate if it were to 
create misunderstanding between the 
two great peoples of the English- 
speaking world. At one time it seemed 
possible that some such untoward 
result might ensue. In the opening 
months of the war there was a good 
deal of friction, and popular indignation 
in the United States against the 
atrocities perpetrated by Germany 
was mitigated by the feeling that 
England also was acting with harshness 
and with something of her traditional 
arrogance in her treatment of neutral 
trade. As time has gone on and the 
German crimes have become more 
ruthless and more flagrant this senti- 
ment has softened. The British For- 
eign Office, though it has made some 
needless mistakes, has on the whole 
conducted the discussion with admir- 
able temper and conspicuous argumen- 
tative skill, while the Washington 
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State Department has shown an in- 
creasing consciousness that at the out- 
set it had taken up an untenable posi- 
tion. Its complaints have become 
milder instead of more urgent, and it 
has quietly dropped some of the large 
assumptions which it had put forward. 
The negotiators of the State Depart- 
ment and the able jurists by whom it is 
advised can hardly fail to recognize 
that Sir Edward Grey’s main conten- 
tions are in fact in accordance with the 
principles which American jurists have 
accepted, and which any American 
Government in similar circumstances 
would undoubtedly enforce. The con- 
troversy has now been narrowed down 
mainly to questions of procedure; and 
even here the latest British Memoran- 
dum, in’reply to the American Note of 
November 5th, 1915, makes out a case 
which it will be exceedingly difficult for 
the American Government to disprove. 

Difficultiés with neutral States, par- - 
ticularly with those that have an im- 
portant external trade, are the in- 
variable accompaniments of a maritime 
war. A belligerent has a duty to him- 
self as well as a duty to the neutrals, 
and the two are not always easy to 
reconcile. His duty to himself is to 
inflict as much injury as he can upon 
the enemy with due regard to the dic- 
tates of humanity and the recognized 
tenets of the law of nations. His duty 
to the neutrals is to pursue that task 
with as little damage to their interests 
and trade as is consistent with his 
primary object. Some inconvenience 
and loss he cannot help inflicting, for 
the devastation and mischief caused by 
war cannot be limited to those im- 
mediately concerned, or even to those 
actively engaged in military and 
naval operations. A_ belligerent can- 
not refuse to protect himself or to 
inflict a blow upon his adversary 
even if by so doing he interferes with 
the trade and the free locomotion of the 
subjects of neutral Powers. 
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Germany began the war by raising 
that cry of the ‘‘ Freedom of the Seas”’ 
which has always been popular in 
America and had been acquiring a 
certain vogue of recent years among 
ourselves. Thoughtful persons of the 
pacifist strain had been suggesting that 
the seas ought to be ‘‘free”’ in war as in 
peace, and that commerce ought to be 
allowed to pursue its beneficent and 
unimpeded way even while rival fleets 
were belching destruction at one an- 
other. Let the neutral merchant shape 
his course to the belligerent harbor 
under the very guns of the battleships, 
the searchlights of the cruisers. Why 
should you rob this harmless trader of 
his property at sea when you respect it 
—that is, when you are supposed to 
respect it—on land? How much gentler, 
pleasanter, and more refined a war 
would be if it were left entirely to the 
fighting men on either side! A literary, 
professorial, and political campaign 
was set up in favor of the exemption 
of all private property from seizure at 
sea. International law was to be 
recast from this point of view. One 
can see the new method explained by 
Herr Hans Wehberg, Dr. Juris, whose 
Das Beuterecht in Land und Seekriege 
was translated into English in 1911, 
with a characteristic Introduction by 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., in which 
it is pointed out that the abolition of 
‘‘booty-right”’ in naval warfare would 
be the most effectual means of bring- 
ing about the reduction of armaments 
and the reign of universal peace. 
‘‘Plunder has been systematically aban- 
doned in land warfare.” So wrote Mr. 
Robertson in 1911. He has perhaps 
seen reason to modify his view on the 
subject since the invasion of Belgium 
and Poland. Probably he would not 
now agree with that eminent pro- 
German illusionist, Mr. Norman An- 
gell, who (in the North American Review 
for May, 1915) was pleading for the 
‘neutralization of the sea.’”’ At the 


“America has accepted 


end of this war Mr. Norman Angel 
holds that ‘‘sea-law as it stands and as 
it” will be 
changed: that ‘‘the inevitable outcome 
of the present contraband and blockade 
difficulties will be an irresistible move- 
ment in America for the neutralization 
of the high seas.’”” A very convenient 
doctrine for Germany! No wonder 
Herr Dernburg favored it and made 
incessant play with the ‘‘Freedom of 
the Seas” in his clumsy Teutonic 
crusading in America. No British 
cruisers, it was insisted, ought to be 
permitted to interfere with the peaceful 
operations of American merchantmen 
engaged in transporting such innocuous 
‘“‘raw materials’? as copper, cotton, 
rubber, and glycerine to the quays of 
Hamburg and Bremen! 

Now such opinions, so far as they 
were honestly held, all proceeded on the 
assumption that the modern tendency 
was to confine war more and more to the 
professional fighting men and to leave 
the nations as a whole out of it alto- 
gether. A campaign was to be con- 
ducted within a sort of fenced-off and 
properly-policed prize ring within which 
the hostile armies could engage in 
their sanguinary athletics while all the 
rest of the world, including even the 
civilian subjects of the belligerent 
Governments, went on with their 
customary avocations, more or less un- 
disturbed. War, perhaps, could not be 
abolished; but it might be robbed of 
some of its terrors for the nations at 
large by being confined so far as pos- 
sible to the armed forces of the com- 
batant States. 

This amiable ideal was particularly 
cherished by some of those who took 
part in the Second Hague Conference. 
I spent several weeks closely watching 


‘ the deliberations of this assembly, and 


was struck by two things. In the first 
place, it was not a Peace Conference, 
but a War Conference; nearly all the 
discussions turned not on methods for 








ensuring peace, but on devices for the 


conduct of war. Secondly, some of the 
delegates, while they tacitly accepted 
the underlying assumption that war 
must continue, were anxious to lay 
down rules which would render it, as 
they supposed, less inhuman and 
destructive. The representatives of 
Russia, France, and of several minor 
States were working on these lines, 
though always with reservations in- 
tended to safeguard their own strategic 
and economic interests when the con- 
flict came. There was less reserve in 
the attitude of the British delegation, 
directed as it was by an eminent and 
elderly Chancery lawyer. Sir Edward 
Fry, a most well-meaning old gentleman, 
imbued with the traditions of his 
blameless Quaker ancestry and the 
legal formalism of Lincoln’s Inn, was 
ill-placed amid this assemblage of 
statesmen, diplomatists, and soldiers. 
But I am sure he quite genuinely be- 
lieved that war, which he sincerely 
and honorably detested, might be much 
mitigated by conventional restrictions 
on the exercise of belligerent power. 
The able German envoy, Baron Mar- 
schall von Bieberstein, played freely with 
this sentiment; and though he took 
good care to agree to nothing that 
would hamper German operations on 
land, was quite willing to support the 
application of the new ideas to warfare 
at sea. We emerged from the Con- 
ference convinced that the time had 
come for some striking demonstration 
of self-sacrifice which would exhibit 
our disinterestedness to the world, 
and show that even in war we were 
keenly anxious to act with the most 
considerate regard for other interests 
than our own. 

The result was the Declaration of 
London, by which we voluntarily de- 
prived ourselves of the weapon which 
had struck down France, Spain, and 
Holland in the old wars. The project 
was thrown out by the House of Lords, 
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and it had not become a formal part of 
our public policy. But it is clear that 
our Government entered upon the war 
with the desire to apply the principles 
it embodied so far as the circumstances 
would permit. Unconscious, as they 
might well be excused for being, of the 
ferocious ruthlessness which animated 
the enemy, they may have hoped that 
this war could be carried on by the 
great civilized States of Europe with 
more regard for legality, for humanity, 
and for the rights of the weak, the 
helpless, and the innocent, than any 
of the thousand wars of old. Above all, 
they were anxious not to injure or 
affront the neutral nation, especially 
the neutral nation with which we had so 
many ties of kinship and sympathy. 
In the past our command of the sea 
had almost invariably roused irritation 
—often justifiable irritation—among 
the neutrals. On this occasion might 
it not be possible to use our naval 
power to crush that of the enemy, 
while still leaving the seas open to the 
commerce of those who were not con- 
cerned in our quarrels? 

It was, as events proved, an error; 
but the Americans might have con- 
sidered it, though they did not, one 
that leaned to virtue’s side. We 
swept the enemy’s mercantile marine 
from the seas, rounded up his raiding 
cruisers, and penned his battle fleet 
into their harbors. But we could not, 
consistently with our primary duty as 
a belligerent, permit the unrestricted 
transport of all commodities to the 
enemy. Yet though we were com- 
pelled to exercise our right of search in 
order to prevent the conveyance of 
contraband of war to him, we used our 
powers with unprecedented lenity, so 
as to make them as indulgent as pos- 
sible to the great neutral State from 
which all the combatants were anxious 
to draw supplies. Though we were 
not bound by the Declaration of London 
we accepted its definition of contra- 
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band; and though the United States 
was not a party to the Declaration of 
Paris we were willing to give its nation- 
als the benefit of the provision in that 
instrument which prescribes that the 
flag covers the cargo except in regard to 
contraband of war. If we did not 
concede to the neutrals the absolute 
‘‘Freedom of the Seas,’ we at least 
gave their commerce more liberty than 
it had enjoyed in any maritime war for 
two centuries. The result was un- 
satisfactory. We could close the Ger- 
man ports and destroy the German 
carrying trade. But the Central Pow- 
ers could draw supplies through the 
contiguous Continental countries, and 
vast quantities of copper, cotton, food- 
stuffs, and other commodities required 
for the equipment of their armies and 
the support of their civil population 
were poured from America into Hol- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, and before 
May, 1915, into Italy, and thence 
railed across the frontiers of Germany 
and Austria. American exports of 
certain staple articles to the neutral 
European countries rose enormously, 
and there could be no doubt that the 
greater part of the surplus was passed 
on to our enemies. 

We endeavored to meet the difficulty 
by extending the list of contraband. 
Here, again, and again chiefly out of 
deference to American susceptibilities 
and interests, we went to work gingerly 
and half-heartedly. The Declaration of 
London aimed at reducing rather than 
enlarging the list and making it more 
difficult to jplace an absolute pro- 
hibition on commodities other than 
munitions of war. It was all a part of 
the policy referred to above—the 
policy of drawing a line round the civil 
population and leaving war to be waged 
by the professionals, the Government, 
and the Army. And it was conceived 
in ignorance of the modern tendency, 
at work everywhere but really under- 
stood only in Germany, to wage war 


with the entire strength and the entire 
resources, human and material, of the 
nation. We had to discover—what the 
Germans had long known—that the 
attempt to draw a distinction between 
the army and the nation is futile. Wars 
are waged not between armies, but 
between armed peoples; there is not a 
man, or woman, or child who is not in 
some sort engaged in the struggle; nor is 
there any kind of property, real or 
movable, public or private, or any 
natural product or manufactured com- 
modity which may not be turned to its 
uses. The pacifists and peacemongers 
and conservative jurists were no more 
alive to the progress of science than 
they were to the movement of politics. 
If they had been they would have 
found that the distinctions between 
absolute and conditional contraband, 
and even that between contraband and 
noncontraband, were practically ob- 
solete. The chemists and the engineers 
had to tell the statesmen that things 
as innocent in appearance as glycerine 
and glucose may be turned to the 
deadliest uses; and the statesmen 
themselves had to learn that there were 
really no imports exclusively intended 
for the civil population in a belligerent 
community, since the Government of a 
nation organized for modern war has 
the goods as well as the lives of its sub- 
jects at its disposal. 

There were two ways of dealing 
effectually with the matter. We might 
have at once declared all imports 
destined for Germany contraband, or 
we might have proclaimed a blockade 
of all the German coasts and waters of 
approach. But we hesitated before 
the former expedient as likely to 
cause friction with the United States, 
and we shrank from the latter as in- 
volving serious innovation upon the 
received rules of international law. We 
were reluctant even to place cotton 
upon the contraband list because of the 
injury this would inflict upon one of 









the greatest American industries, for- 
getting that Lincoln, rightly resolved 
not to sacrifice the Union to cotton, 
had cut us off from the markets of the 
Southern States and involved Lan- 
cashire in the appalling disaster of 
the cotton famine. And while we 
failed to make Germany feel the full 
weight of our sea power we did not 
succeed in averting friction with Amer- 
ica. Our search for contraband brought 
down upon us protests from the Wash- 
ington State Department, and with the 
enlargement of the lists powerful mer- 
eantile interests put pressure upon 
President Wilson, and all the open and 
underground machinery of German 
intrigue in America was at work to in- 
flame opinion against us and widen the 
breach. Meanwhile the supplies con- 
tinued to flow into the hostile territory 
through the open sieve of the Nether- 
lands. The situation in the early 
months of 1915 was extremely unsat- 
isfactory. The Government had _ to 
ehoose between the embarrassing al- 
ternatives of reversing their own policy 
and virtually abandoning the attempt 
to place Germany in a state of siege. 
The brutality of the enemy ren- 
dered the solution somewhat easier. 
The German Government, having vio- 
lated most of the laws of war on land,. 
proceeded to set them at complete 
defiance by their conduct on, or under 
the sea. In the hope of starving 
us into helplessness they declared the 
Channel and all the other waters 
about the British Isles to be in a state 
of blockade, and instructed their sub- 
marine commanders to destroy at sight 
merchant vessels found in the ‘‘war- 
zone’’! This campaign of indiscrimina- 
ting massacre enabled, and, indeed, 
compelled, the British Government to 
release itself from its self-imposed 
restrictions. By way of reprisal it 
issued the Order in Council of March 
11th, 1915, under which our naval 
officers were required to seize and 
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bring before the Prize Court all car- 
goes, whether contraband or not (cot- 
ton was not, in fact, declared contra- 
band till August 18th), in transit to 
Germany. The siege of that country 
began in earnest. Its own sea-going 
commerce had been annihilated in the 
first weeks of the war, and now access 
to its coasts was denied to all foreign 
bottoms except those navigating the 
Baltic from Scandinavian harbors, with 
which we were unable to deal. 

But to close the ports of a country 
with so convenient a geographical 
situation as Germany is not in itself 
sufficient to cut off supplies, so long as 
these can be brought through neutral 
territory. Under the Orders in Council 
we have searched and seized cargoes 
consigned to Germany through Dutch 
and Scandinavian ports. We take 
this course even when the goods are not 
ostensibly being conveyed to a German 
purchaser if we are satisfied that they 
are likely to reach enemy hands. A 
consignment of lard or leather shipped 
in a Norwegian steamer from New 
York to Rotterdam might seem in- 
nocent enough. Here is one neutral 
trading with another through the 
agency of a third neutral. What right 
have we to meddle with this transac- 
tion? Our right is the supreme right 
of every belligerent to defeat the 
enemy by all the legitimate means in 
his power; and our defense of the 
legitimacy of this particular means 
lies in the application of that doctrine of 
continuous voyage which English juris- 
prudence and American‘ action have 
embodied in the recognized code of 
international law. We hold, as we are 
entitled to hold, by British, and more 
particularly by American, precedents, 
that we are warranted in looking not 
to the immediate, but to the ultimate 
destination of the goods. If the break 
of continuity at the Dutch port is a 
mere incident or pretext, and the lard 
or leather is meant to find its way 
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eventually to Germany, we may inter- 
cept it just as though the ship were to 
be unloaded on the quays, if those 
quays were still open, of the Weser or 
the Elbe. So and so only can we 
maintain our hold on German trade. 
If we are justified in laying siege to 
Germany we are also obviously justified 
in preventing neutrals from rendering 
our investment nugatory. So we stop 
all shipments to these German neighbor 
lands except in so far as we can be 
satisfied that the goods are genuinely 
intended for domestic consumption 
and not for export to the hostile coun- 
try. We have taken various precau- 
tions, more or less successful, to secure 
this end and to mitigate the inconven- 
ience which our restrictions impose 
upon our neutral friends. We have 
no desire to deny Holland or Denmark 
anything they require for their own use, 
but we have the right to prohibit their 
importation of commodities so largely 
in excess of their normal needs that it 
is clear the surplus is sold to our 
enemies. The doctrine of continuous 
voyage, enforced by the activity of our 
cruisers and the discretion of our prize 
courts, enables us to check these 
practices. 

We have carried out our operations 
under a running fire of remonstrance 
and protest from the United States. We 
have made substantial concessions to 
meet American views, but our very 
mildness has been turned into a griev- 
ance by those who were not unnatur- 
ally anxious to reap the full harvest of 
profit which a great war may bring to 
neutral merchants and producers. Some 
Americans have done uncommonly well 
by supplying us and our Allies with 
arms, munitions, foodstuffs, clothing, 
and manufactured wares; but there are 
other Americans who would have liked 
to get rich quickly by doing a brisk 
trade with Germany via Holland, and 
they were annoyed with us for cutting 
off this profitable market. President 


Wilson, while repudiating the German 
piracy in Notes of steadily increasing 
severity, turned aside from time to 
time to criticise our own alleged in- 
fractions of international law. 

Before the war had lasted many 
weeks the United States Senate was 
calling upon the President to protest 
against our interference with conditional 
contraband, such as copper, which 
might have been required in Germany 
for purely industrial purposes, though 
we knew very well that it was not. 
Our Government gave way and issued 
a Proclamation exempting conditional 
contraband from capture unless it were 
consigned to an enemy agency or unless 
the consignment was ‘‘to order,” that 
is, not made to a definitely named 
person in a neutral country. The 
Dutch Government helped us_ by 
placing an embargo upon the export to 
Germany of food and live-stock and 
various metals and chemicals, and we 
made arrangements with great mer- 
cantile trusts in Holland and Denmark 
whereby it became easier to distinguish 
between importations required for the 
‘“eommon stock” of the neutral coun- 
tries themselves and those intended to 
be transferred to the enemy. Neces- 
sary and legitimate as these measures 
were, the American Government con- 
tinued to protest on the ground that 
we exercised the right of search with 
undue stringency by bringing neutral 
vessels into our ports for the purpose of 
examination, that we inflicted upon 
American owners and shippers much 
inconvenience and loss thereby, and 
that we sometimes declined to accept 
the ships’ papers as conclusive evi- 
dence of the ultimate destination of the 
cargoes. 

The policy embodied in the Order in 
Council of March, 1915, was really 
more favorable to the United States 
than that of a formal blockade, but 
those who are closely in touch with 
American opinion assure us that it was 
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regarded with suspicion and disap- 
proval.* Orders in Council have a 
bad repute in the United States. They 
recall to the American mind the harsh 
mandates of the Order of 1807, and the 
angry disputes which culminated in the 
war of 1812. Many Americans would 
have preferred a plain declaration of 
blockade or else such an enlargement 
of the contraband list as would have 
covered all goods for Germany of what- 
ever description. Our Ministers main- 
tained that this was in reality the effect 
of the Order, and they insisted that the 
belated inclusion of cotton in the list 
had really made no difference in prac- 
tice, since cotton, whether contraband 
or not, was already liable to seizure 
under the Order. And that Order 
granted to the American trader indul- 
gences which would have been denied 
him under a proclamation of blockade, 
for his ship and cargo as a whole were 
not liable to condemnation as they 
would have been in that case, and only 
the contraband found on board could 
be confiscated? . 

But the Americans contended that 
we have in fact, though not in form, set 
up a blockade not merely of Germany, 
but of the neutral coasts; that this 
blockade is invalid, since we do not 
really beset the hostile harbors by a 
cordon of ships, as prescribed in the old 
rule of international law; that it is in 
any case inequitable, since we are un- 
able to prevent access to Germany across 
the Baltic, so that some neutrals are in 
a more favorable position than others, 
which again is contrary to the rules of 
the game; and that under this ‘‘block- 
ade at a distance”’ we are searching, and 
sometimes condemning, American ships 
stopped by our cruisers on the high 


seas far outside either our own or the 


*See The Law of Blockade, by Mr. A. Maurice 
Low, reprinted from the New York Herald 
of March 12th, 1916. 

+See British White Paper, January, 1916. 
“The state of things produced is, in effect, a 
blockade adapted to the conditions of modern 
war and commerce, the only difference in 
operation being that the goods seized are not 
necessarily confiscated.’’ 


enemy’s territorial waters. The reply 
to this is that we are simply adapting 
to the conditions of modern warfare 
and modern science principles of inter- 
national law which have been recognized 
and approved by the jurists, the legal 
tribunals, and the executives of the 
United States. Our blockade is a real, 
not a ‘“‘paper’’ investment of Germany. 
We do not, indeed, keep our cruisers in 
the ‘‘offing,’’ for that is not feasible in 
the days of submarines and mines, but 
we make it impossible for a single ship, 
except here and there a lucky raider, to 
enter or quit a German harbor. No 
one can deny that our blockade is 
“‘effective.”’ As for the ease of the 
Baltic, the answer is that an inland sea 
is necessarily exempted from the opera- 
tion of a blockade. As to the search 
and seizure of ships on the high seas, our 
position is one of such unassailable 
argumentative strength that it is rather 
surprising to find it challenged. The 
doctrine of continuous voyage was 
promulgated by a great British jurist, 
and amplified, extended, and most 
rigorously enforced by a great American 
statesman. ; 

Lord Stowell, in a famous judgment, 
had laid down the principle that a ves- 
sel carrying contraband or enemy prop- 
erty could not obtain immunity from 
seizure by touching at a neutral or 
friendly port in the course of its jour- 
ney to the hostile coast. The break 
was merely incidental; the real ‘‘voy- 
age’’ of the cargo was from the port of 
departure to the ultimate destination 
of the goods, and the examining author- 
ity was entitled to ascertain whether 
the destination was the territory of 
the enemy. The voyage was ‘‘con- 
tinuous,’’ and the shipper could not be 
allowed to evade the consequences of 
his acts by means of a convenient fiction. 
This doctrine was recognized by the 
American Courts and pushed to its 
extreme limits by Lincoln in the Civil 
War. The President found that ecar- 
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goes of munitions and warlike stores 
were being sent from Great Britain to 
Bermuda and the British West Indian 
Islands, to be run across to the ports of 
the Confederate States. The Federal 
cruisers were ordered to _ intercept 
and capture the vessels carrying these 
goods on their voyage across the Atlan- 
tig before they could reach the British 
ports for which they were bound. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States upheld these seizures as being 
in accordance with the principle of 
international law embodied in Stowell’s 
decision. It insisted that a belligerent 
was entitled to make prize of a ship 
bringing cargo to the enemy wherever it 
could be found. His blockade, so long 
as it was effective, need not be close to 
the hostile shore. It could, if con- 
venient, be carried on at long range. 
As for the captured cargoes, all that 
mattered was their ultimate destina- 
tion. They might be transhipped, un- 
loaded, or resold at a neutral port, 
but if the Court were satisfied that they 
were destined, or were likely to pass into 
enemy possession it could order their 
condemnation. The doctrine in this 
form was novel, and the British-Govern- 
ment made some efforts to dispute it. 
But Lincoln declined to give way, and 
in the end Great Britain found it im- 
possible to deny that the seizures 
against which she had remonstrated 
were warranted by the very precedents 
to which the American jurists had ap- 
pealed—those established by her own 
tribunals when England was not a neu- 
tral but a belligerent.* It was easy and 
it was natural for Sir Edward 
Grey to use the same argument in 
reply to the remonstrance and_ to 
point out that we were only taking 
advantage of that enlarged doctrine 
of ‘‘continuous voyage’’ which the 
United States had accepted as sound 

*See Mr. Maurice Low’s pamphlet for an 
examination of the well-known Civil War 


cases of the Springbok, the Bermuda, and the 
Peterhoff. 


in law and necessary in practice.* 

In the face of this demonstration it is 
difficult for the United States Govern- 
ment to maintain its objection in prin- 
ciple to our long-distance blockade, nor, 
in fact, does it now seem inclined to do 
so. Its latest remonstrances, couched 
in a much milder tone than those it 
addressed to us at the earlier period of 
the war, lay stress not so much upon our 
policy as upon the means adopted to 
enforce it. They complain that we 
have sought to frustrate the transit of 
supplies to the enemy through neutral 
ports by methods which have not been 
employed by belligerent States in the 
past and are not recognized by the law 
of nations. ‘‘It would seem,” says Sir 
Edward Grey, ‘‘to be a fair reply to 
such a contention that new devices for 
dispatching goods to the enemy must 
be met by new methods of applying the 
fundamental and acknowledged prin- 
ciple of the right to intercept such 
trade.” 

Take, for instance, the question of 
search. -The Americans complain that 
our cruisers bring suspected vessels for 
examination into our own ports and 
roadsteads, thereby exposing owners to 
inconvenience, loss, and delay. In the 
old days neutral ships were searched at 
sea. The nautical novelists and naval 
historians have rendered us familiar 
with the process. The Boston Trader 
is held up by one of his Britannic 
Majesty’s frigates somewhere off the 
Scillies. The cruiser sends an officer 
aboard the merchantman, who looks 
through the ship’s papers, and if he is 

*In his Memorandum on the American 
Note of Nov. 5th, 1915 [Cd. 8234], Sir Ed- 
ward Grey writes:—‘ All students of inter- 
national law and military history are aware 
that the blockade of the Southern States was 
the most important engine of pressure pos- 
sessed by the North, and that it was on the 
point of being rendered ineffective through 
the use by blockade runners of neutral ports 
of access. It is well known that the United 
States Government took immediate_ steps 
to stop such trade, and that the United 
States Supreme Court extended the doctrine 
of continuous voyage so as to cover all cases 
where there was an intention to break the 


blockade by whatever means, direct or in- 
direct.”’ 
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not quite satisfied orders the hatches to 
be opened, goes below to poke about a 
little among the cargo, and perhaps has a 
bale or chest brought on deck for his 
inspection. If everything appears cor- 
rect he endorses and returns the 
papers, gives the Yankee skipper a 
certificate of exemption from further 
search, and allows him to go his way. 
All this was easy enough in the days of 
small sailing ships and crudely packed 
holds. It is otherwise under modern 
conditions, when the cruiser has to 
deal with ten-thousand-ton steamers 
and lurking submarines. A hasty visit 
is not sufficient to disclose the full 
content of one of these floating ware- 
houses. A careful examination at the 
quay may be necessary in order to 
ascertain whether cr not some packets 
of a valuable contraband like nickel 
may not be concealed somewhere in the 
numerous compartments and_store- 
rooms. Moreover, as Sir John Jellicoe 
points out,* there are ‘‘other facts” 
which may render it necessary to bring 
vessels into port for search. Of these 
facts, 

The most important is the manner 
in which those in command of German 
submarines, in entire disregard of in- 
ternational law and of their own prize 
regulations, attack and sink merchant 
vessels on the high seas, neutrals as 
well as British, without visiting the 
ship and therefore without any exam- 
ination of the cargo. The procedure 
renders it unsafe for a neutral vessel 
which is being examined by officers 
from a British ship to remain stopped 
on the high seas, and it is therefore 
in the interests of the neutrals them- 
selves that the examination should be 
conducted in port. 

The French Admiralty neatly quotes 
the American Navy Department’s own 
Instructions to Blockading Vessels and 
Cruisers in the Spanish-American War 
of 1898, and adds a pertinent com- 


*His opinion, as well as that of the French 
Ministry of Marine, is given in the Foreign 
ee Memorandum [Cd. 8234] referred to 

Ove. 


ment:—‘‘ Toute méthode doit se modifier 
en tenant compte des transformations 
subies par le matériel que les hommes 
ont & leur disposition, 4 la condition de 
rester une méthode humaine et civilisée.”’ 

This sentence really sums up the case 
for the Allied Governments in their 
conduct of the naval operations and 
their exercise of sea-power. Inter- 
national law must be interpreted with 
sufficient elasticity to fit the circum- 
stances as they arise, provided that a 
firm hold is kept upon its fundamental 
principles. Novel conditions have been 
created by scientific and economic de- 
velopment, and these must be dealt 
with in the spirit, though not in the 
letter, of the body of rules and precepts 
formulated by the wisdom of jurists 
and the goodwill of nations. On the 
whole, these were tending towards 
making maritime warfare less perilous 
to non-combatants and less oppressive 
to neutrals. It is not the fault of the 
Allies if the barbarous conduct of the 
enemy has compelled a resort on their 
own side to harsher measures than 
those which they had proposed to adopt 
at the outbreak of hostilities. ‘‘It 
would seem that the true view is that 
each belligerent is entitled to insist on 
being allowed to meet his enemy on 
terms of equal liberty of action. If one 
of them is allowed to make an attack 
upon the other regardless of neutral 
rights, his opponent must be allowed 
similar latitude in prosecuting the 
struggle.’’* 

But we have not, as a matter of fact, 
taken the same “latitude” as Ger- 
many, for nothing that we have done 
involves peril to neutral lives or destruc- 
tion, without warning or the possibility 
of redress, of neutral property. We 
have made many mistakes in detail, 
and we began with a vague desire to 
adopt the futile self-abnegation of the 
Declaration of London that only led to 


confusion, and with an excessive anx- 
_ Office, Memorandum [Cd. 8234], 
p. 28. 
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iety to avoid trouble with the United 
States that was in itself a cause for 
misunderstanding. But, on the whole, 
we have followed the path of legality 
and established precedent, and have 
used our. power with moderation in the 
face of outrages which have almost 
involved the Americans themselves in a 
serious quarrel with our chief enemy. 
Our Ministers strike a note which 
ought to appeal to all fair-minded 
Americans in the final passage of the 
latest Foreign Office Memorandum :— 
‘“‘His Majesty’s Government would 
welcome any combination of neutral 
nations under the lead of the United 
States which would exert an effective 
influence to prevent the violation of 
The Fortnightly Review, 
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neutral rights, and they cannot believe 
that they or their Allies have much to 
fear from any combination for the pro- 
tection of those rights which takes an 
impartial and comprehensive view of 
the conduct of this war, and judges it 
by a reasonable interpretation of the 
generally accepted provisions of inter- 
national law and by the rules of human- 
ity that have hitherto been approved by 
the civilized world.” 

When the war is over it will be for 
Great Britain and the United States in 
combination to reconstruct and enlarge 
that edifice of the Law of Nations 
which Germany has done so much to 
shatter to its foundations. 

Sidney Low. 





SECRET OR CONSTRUCTIVE DIPLOMACY. 


There is a general belief that if only 
there were open diplomacy wars would 
cease or would be very much rarer than 
they are; and there is a general hope 
that a sequel to peace, when it comes, 
may be the end of secret diplomacy. 
Those who so think and hope can recall 
instances in which differences between 
nations, trifling at the outset, have 
grown in darkness and silence to dan- 
gerous proportions, in which quarrels 
over matters of small consequence 
have become the subject of acrimonious 
controversy between Chanceries, and 
in which a spirited policy, really op- 
posed to the wishes of the people, or 
unknown to them, has been pursued. 
Screened from criticism, not obliged to 
answer searching questions, or to give 
explanations at short intervals of the 
condition of a particular controversy, a 
Minister may be actuated by the best 
intentions, but may be ignorant of the 
dangerous forces which he is unchain- 
ing. Thehistory of diplomacy is largely 
the history of two very different, but 
equally unfortunate, policies—one of 


drift, and another of an anti-national 
character, such as brought about the 
“‘Cabinet”’ or dynastic wars of the 
past; both policies dependent upon 
secret diplomacy. 

Those who find fault with it do not, 
of course, ask that every word com- 
municated by an ambassador to a 
foreign Chancery, every document 
passing between the two countries, 
should be at once made public. That 
might prevent useful communications 
and defeat attempts at compromise. 
It might sometimes mean a breach of 
faith. What would be folly or worse 
in transacting private business would 
not be wisdom in public matters. 
Bismarck, justifying secrecy, said you 
do not in buying or selling a horse tell a 
blabbing talkative friend the highest 
figure which you mean to give or the 
lowest which you will take; no more 
does the diplomatist. And even those 
who do not regard the analogy as quite 
apt, who do not think that the main 
business of the diplomatist is to be as 
hard-mouthed a bargainer as an astute 
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horse-dealer, do not want full publicity 
at all stages. They desire no binding 
engagement, no entangling alliance, no 
honorable understanding entered into, 
no supreme committal made without 
Parliament being consulted. To do so 
much would be only to continue what 
has been already done. The majority 
of the arguments for secret diplomacy 
are those once used in favor of secret 
treaties, now as rare as they were once 
common, and in favor of withdrawing all 
treaties from Parliamentary control; 
which is less and less the case even in 
countries where nominally and theo- 
retically the Crown possesses the 
treaty-making power. 

It would seem to be a law of develop- 
ment that treaties pass through stages 
similar to those of legislation. At 
first both are the declaration of the will 
of irresponsible power. In a second 
stage the latter is the result of de- 
liberations publicly conducted before 
popular assemblies; and it would seem a 
natural development that treaties should 
one day be adopted under similar con- 
ditions. 

The great practitioners of the art of 
diplomacy have left many memoirs in 
which they unfold the secrets of their 
craft and the objects they had in view. 
It would seem as if they were compelled 
by some inward impulse to confess pub- 
licly the inanity of much of their 
labors, for the insight which we get into 
them is not to their credit. The golden 
age of diplomacy is often said to have 
been that of Louis XIV and Louis XV. 
In many memoirs, for example those of 
Corberonn and Blondel, we see the 
system which then existed at work. 
The aims of its adepts were distinct. 
They were sent abroad to outwit the 
rivals of their masters, to spy into 
State secrets, and, as far as safety per- 
mitted, to stir up and foment strife 
which might be useful to their State. 
And to attain these ends they were to 
stop at nothing, to be agents provo- 


cateurs, to bribe, to lie, to circulate 
false rumors, to open letters. Am- 
bassadors might be only tolerated 
spies.* They had often lighter tasks. 
Their masters looked to them for the 
chronique scandaleuse of the Courts to 
which they were accredited. These 
diplomatists—pupils of the Richelieus, 
Mazarins, and foxy statesmen of an 
earlier age—were succeeded by men 
who had larger aims, if they were not 
restrained by more scruples. The repre- 
sentatives of secret diplomacy of last 
century—the Metternichs, the Pozzo 
di Borgos, the Nesselrodes, the Brun- 
nows, the Gortchakoffs—aspired to be 
astute and déhonnaire, to be perfect 
courtiers and men of the world, brilliant 
in salons and masters of epigram, proud 
to be the authors of mots which made the 
tour of Europe. They were children 
of the eighteenth century; masters of a 
refined politeness; keeping, as one of 
them said, the ‘‘perfume of the grand 
siécle.”” It was not amiss if they had a 
famous chef and a delicate palate. 
They might be deaf to the muttering of 
coming revolutionary storms. But they 
were the first to hear a piquant bit of 
seandal. Secrecy they deemed essen- 
tial.t The opinions of outsiders, those 
who were not at the center of affairs, 
they deemed worthless. Some of them 
were far more than adroit, fluent 
phrase-makers, or bedizened eaves- 
droppers. Among them were men of 
great acuteness, perhaps genius. No 
one can read Metternich’s Memoirs 
without perceiving the signs of great- 
ness along with littleness. He was 
artificial, full of affectation and self- 
sufficiency. He was dependent upon 

*Here is a description of one of the most 
famous of them: “Son physique manque de 
distinction, on sent, on voit, on reconnaiten 
lui le conspirateur.’’ For a keen criticism of 
modern diplomatists, see Dostojewski’s Po- 
litische Schriften, p. 267. 

+‘‘Un nombre restreint de representants, 
de commis, conduisaient ou preparaient les 
negotiations, et un profond mystere, juge 
propice et indispensable au_ succes de leurs 
combinaisons, enveloppait d’une ombre im- 
me ae ng le travail des Chancelleries.’’ M 


erbette, Preface to Les Grands Traites 
Politiques, par M. Albin. 
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his henchman, Gentz, for his ideas, 
and upon the weakness of his Imperiai 
Master for his long-continued power. 
But he had the European outlook; he 
had before him an ideal to be carried 
out, not confined to the country which 
he served, and a settled plan of action, 
and he foresaw the dangers confronting 
the régime which for some thirty or 
forty years he defended. Nor can one 
study the proceedings at the Congress 
of Vienna or the negotiations in 1831 
as to the severance of Belgium from 
Holland without being impressed not 
merely by the skill of Talleyrand, but 
also by his foresight and resourcefulness. 

I refer to more modern diplomatists 
only to say that among them have 
been many men of the highest character 
and varied attainments. The Claren- 
dons, the Hudsons, the Elliots, the 
Dufferins, the Lyons, the Moriers, the 
Waddingtons, the De Broglies were 
worthy representatives of any country, 
actuated by a sincere desire for peace 
and with an aptitude for maintaining 
it. For good and evil the telegraph 
has abridged their power. Still it has 
been much for us—in the long run a 
fact of great value—that this country 
should have been represented by Eng- 
lish gentlemen whose veracity was 
unquestioned, and that the worst fault 
generally found with them was that the 
policy which they represented was un- 
stable and incalculable. _ 

Of open diplomacy in the full sense 
there are few modern examples. To 
see the system at work we must go to 
ancient communities; to the Greek 
Republic, to Athens in particular, 
where treaties were discussed with 
complete publicity. Enough is known 
of Athenian politics to illustrate the 
dangers and drawbacks of the system, 
some of them perhaps inseparable 
from publicity. Noisy and ignorant 
braggarts and flatterers, cunning per- 
formers with attractive catchwords, 
had much power in the Agora. If 
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everywhere secret diplomacy has shown 
grave defects, if it is responsible for a 
multitude of wars, democracy has had 
everywhere its defects; its liability to 
sudden impulses, its susceptibility to 
passing waves of emotion, its proneness 
to listen to flatterers, its readiness to 
ery ‘‘nach Paris’’ or ‘‘& Berlin” or 
‘‘Remember the Maine.’’* Only it 
is to be remembered that the most 
obvious faults of democratic com- 
munities may be really owing to there 
being not enough of publicity—to the 
fact that the public are rarely admitted 
to confidence as to the course of dip- 
lomatie proceedings until negotiations 
have entered the danger zone, when 
an appeal is made, not to their judg- 
ment, but to their patriotism and 
passions. The best safeguard against 
these failings may be greater and 
earlier publicity. Who can doubt that, 
if in the eventful closing fortnight 
of July, 1914, a dozen representatives of 
each of the peoples now at war had met 
at The Hague; if the documents dis- 
closed after the outbreak of hostilities 
in White, Orange, and other official 
papers, or still hidden in the archives at 
Berlin and Vienna, had been before the 
assembly; if the issues had then been 
openly and fully debated; if the offer 
made by Sir Edward Grey had been 
known throughout Europe; if there had 
been time to take the sense, not of War 
Ministers, eager to get in the first 
blow, but of the countries affected— 
who can doubt that war would have 
been averted? Darkness and hurry 
were needed for the catastrophe. Such 
are the opportunities of a military cam- 
arilla. And may one not also doubt 
whether, if the worst had come to pass, 
full publicity notwithstanding, it would 
have been possible to circulate with 
much effect even in Germany lying 
legends as to the countries and men 
responsible? Darkness and hurry are 


** Governments are generall 
peoples for war.’’ Earl of 
I, p. 161. 


for diplomacy ; 
ytton’s Letters 
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favorable to falsifying the record as well 
as to mischievous decisions. 

Secrecy in diplomacy has become 
really greater than it was a quarter of a 
century ago, not from more reticence 
on the part of Ministers, but to a large 
extent from the decline in permanent 
interest in foreign affairs. The num- 
ber of Members of Parliament who have 
studied closely and who follow care- 
fully all the movements of foreign 
politics is small; I am told that it 
shows no sign of increasing, but rather 
the contrary, from the absorption of 
attention in home matters, of which 
only, as a rule, electors take heed. To 
such students of foreign affairs as Sir 
Charles Dilke, Mr. Grant-Duff, Mr. 
Otway, Mr. Butler Johnstone, Sir H. 
Drummond-Wolff, and many others, 
who in the ’sixties and ’seventies were 
conversant with foreign countries, there 
are no successors. Were a Congress 
summoned this year to consider ques- 
tions comparable in importance with 
those which came before the Vienna 
Congress, or the Paris or Berlin Con- 
ference, it might be hard to find outside 
official ranks men who had long watched 
and reflected much on international 
problems. Foreign affairs have ceased 
to belong to party politics, but they 
have ceased also to have interest. 

One fact may bring about a rapid 
change. The old ways of doing busi- 
ness might, recent experience notwith- 
standing, be still possible if the Domin- 
ions were ready, willing, and bound to 
accept without question the decisions of 
the Home Government as to peace and 
war and other incidents in the inter- 
course of nations. The time for that 
has passed, and no one’ wishes it to 
return. They must be treated, if 
there is not to be a risk of severance, as 
partners between whom there must be 
full disclosures. 

In some form open diplomacy must 
come. Lord Palmerston, often cited as 
a practitioner of secret diplomacy, dep- 
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recated treating it as an occult art. 
“The time for that has passed away. 
Those who thought the contrary be- 
longed to an obsolete and exploded 
school.” But whether secret or open, 
diplomacy could not be all that it 
ought to be, the art of preventing or 
settling differences among nations, of 
promoting and ensuring friendship be- 
tween them. More is needed than a 
change in the mechanism of diplomacy. 
It may well be that there should be a 
Foreign Affairs Committee, composed 
in part of members of the Opposition, 
and with functions somewhat similar 
to those of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees of the United States. It may 


also well be that there should be at 


short intervals a general review by the 
responsible Minister of the foreign 
situation, and the liabilities which we 
have incurred. Perhaps the diplomatic 
profession should be less _ exclusive 
than it has been. Much more seems 
wanted than a change in methods or 
mechanism. In the first place is needed 
that which has not always existed— 
wise diplomacy—one with purpose, 
insight, and perception of the problems 
awaiting solution, of the forces at 
work, and of the dangers ahead; fore- 
thought and knowledge continuously 
applied to affairs to which they have been 
applied only intermittently. What is 
also needed is diplomacy marked by 
consistency, a virtue possessed by the 
great past masters of the art. It 
might be to them a game; but they 
knew the rules and generally observed 
them. Their policy might be no more 
than pushing the interests of their 
country at the expense of others; or it 
might be upholding mechanically, ac- 
cording to their light, the balance of 
power. But they knew their prescribed 
line, and others knew it also. What is 
still more needed, more difficult to de- 
fine and to obtain, is a constructive 
diplomacy; one which, endeavoring to 
guide the forces at work, will seek to 








promote durable settlements of the 
multitude of questions which, when 
peace comes, will confront statesmen. 
What are to be the claims, some already 
formulated and others imminent, of 
unsatisfied nationalities? Is our best 
policy as to this to have none, but to 
be guided by the impulses, circum- 
stances, and interests of the moment? 
Are we to contract our treaty obligations 
and to enter into no more entangling 
alliances? Are we to trust to the wis- 
dom or moderation which may every- 
where come with general exhaustion 
at the close of the war? Is Cobden’s 
policy still the best? Or are we to 
continue to do what for centuries we 
have done, to seek to preserve the 
balance of power by alliances varying 
from time to time? It may be wisdom 
in domestic affairs to have a policy, 
and in foreign to have none. But to 
decide that is to decide much. 

One thing affecting the answers to 
these questions has been made very 
plain by the war. The sharp distinction 
often drawn between the conduct of 
domestic affairs and that of foreign— 
the belief that the ordinary citizen 
need not trouble himself about the 
latter but must leave them with con- 
fidence to experts—cannot well be 
maintained. The shots fired at Sera- 
jevo in 1914 count in the life of every- 
one in these islands for more than all 
the incidents which have occurred there- 
in for many years past. It has be- 
come much clearer than it ever before 
has been that foreign affairs are every 
citizen’s affairs; which fact also is in- 
consistent with the maintenance of 


secret diplomacy. I would emphasize _ 


the need of constructive diplomacy, and 
the opportunity for it at this time, 
such as there never before was. There 
has often been talk about the solidarity 
of European countries, their interde- 
pendence, and their forming a family of 
nations. There have been many proj- 
ects of the ‘‘federation’”’ or ‘‘con- 
Livine AcE, Vou. III, No. 114. 
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federation” of Europe, or a “‘league of 
nations.” They have usually pro- 
ceeded from dreamers—in more than 
one instance, it is true, from a dreamer 
on a throne. But today for the first 
time statesmen and men of affairs, 
weary of interminable anarchy, are 
among the dreamers of such dreams and 
believers in their fulfilment. Proj- 
ects for leagues or unions of States, for 
organizations which will put an end 
to it, are propounded by men who 
mean what they say and have power to 
give effect to what they mean. The 
Prime Minister, eighteen months ago, 
spoke of— 

A slow and gradual process, the 
substitution for force, for the clash of 
competing ambitions, for groupings 
and alliances, and a precarious equi- 
poise, the substitution for all these things 
of a real European partnership, based 
on the recognition of equal rights, 
and established and enforced by a 
common will. A year ago that would 
have sounded like a Utopian idea. It 
is probably one that may not, or will 
not, be realized either today or to- 
morrow. If and when this war is 
decided in favor of the Allies, it will 
at once come within the range and, 
before long, within thé grasp of Euro- 
pean statesmanship.”’ 

A few days ago Mr. Balfour, speaking 
upon much the same theme, said: 
“Tf in our time any substantial effort 
is to be made towards ensuring the per- 
manent triumph of the Anglo-Saxon 
ideal, the great communities which 
accept it must work together. . 
What is needed now, and will be 
needed as long as militarism, is the 
machinery for enforcing them (good 

“resohitions); and the contrivance of 
such a machinery will tax to its ut- 
most tlie statesmanship of the world.” 
Of many expressions to the same effect 
by men of eminence in the United 
States I name only one, signed by Mr. 
Choate, Dr. White, Mr. Root, and Dr. 
Murray Butler, which urges ‘‘a new 
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departure in the establishment of 
justice as the rule of international re- 
lations.” ‘‘Definite rules of national 
conduct should be agreed upon, and a 
court of competent jurisdiction should 
be established to judge of national 
conformity to those rules, and new 
sanctions should be provided to compel 
respect for the judgments rendered.” 
To attain these objects, or even a sub- 
stantial part of them, neither secret nor 
open diplomacy will suffice. A change 
of some sort in diplomacy will come. 
It can scarcely be possible—Humanity 
would seem to merit its fate if it were— 
that once again a handful of men should 
The Contemporary Review. 
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meet, in a room at Potsdam, and there 
decide that the lives of millions of men 
were to be sacrificed. Whether the 
change will come about by some blind 
irresistible force, bringing after it 
fresh convulsions—say by some simul- 
taneous action on the part of the work- 
ers of the world, “the people realizing 
its own power and conscious not only 
of its interests but its ideals’’*—or 
whether there will be an orderly and 
gradual advance along the lines which 
the statesmen whom I have quoted 
suggest, depends upon the application of 
constructive diplomacy. 
John Macdonell. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

She complained to him with tears 
that anyone so sweet and charming as 
Jemima should have to wait and won- 
der—this being her inexact and super- 
ficial manner of alluding to the uncer- 
tainty of a declaration of love. 

‘*In the dear old days,’ began Tom, 
who, truth to speak, could be suf- 
ficiently tiresome on this subject even 
to warrant inattention on the part of 
his hearers, ‘‘in the dear old days she 
waited, and was too modest to wonder.” 

“In the dearer and older days,”’ said 
Clemmie, ‘‘she used to be acquired by 
purchase. Tom, dear, why is it that 
men never seem to be very satisfied 
with women, and yet nothing puts 
them out so much as the thought of any 
change in them. They tremble at the 
words ‘New Woman.’ ” 

“‘T believe,” said Tom with a badly 
done air of being sententious, ‘‘that 
women have altered very little since 
the world began.”’ 

“Tf I liked,’”’ said Clementine darkly, 
“T could tell you heaps.” 

‘*‘T have no doubt of it.”’ 

“‘T will tell you a little story if you 
like. You know, Tom, I have a club 


for the girls at Erling Magna. There 
are some rough ones in the factory 
there whom I dearly love. But when 
they come to my girls’ club I tell them 
they must not thump young men on the 
back and then runaway, because in girls’ 
clubs that sort of thing isn’t allowed.” 

“T didn’t know you had so much 
sense, Clemmie.”’ 

‘‘T had to reprove one of them the 
other day, and she said to me, ‘It is all 
very well, miss; you may not like it, 
but how else is a poor girl to get en- 
gaged?’ . . In society we cannot 
thump young men on the back and 
then run away.” 

“Tt would shock me very much to 
know that you had any particular 
System,” said Mr. Beamish. 

She protested. ‘‘Instinct is never 
systematized, it is not even anacknowl- 
edged fashion, because if it were we 
should soon be Found Out.” 

Mr. Beamish pointed out to her 
laboriously that he knew for a fact 
that many otherwise perfectly nice 
girls often go to dances or parties to 
meet one particular man who is to be 


there, and that, much as they wish to 
*Aristodemocracy, p. 6, by Sir Charles 
Waldstein. 
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speak to him, they frequently pretend 
that they do not see him. 

‘“When we have got over the sur- 
prise which an encounter gives us,” 
said Clemmie, ‘‘we frequently say we 
are leaving directly. It is a mere 
matter of. form.” 

“‘T have heard others, whose plans 
were settled, say with every appearance 
of truth that they had no idea where 
they were going to spend Sunday.” 

‘“‘We do change our plans pretty 
often,’’ said Clemmie, ‘‘and some day 
hostesses will be swept out of existence 
by it, and then we shall be sorry.” 

“Country house visits,’ said Mr. 
Beamish, ‘‘have altered since that 
odious word ‘week-end’ crept into 
them, and ‘house-party’ is worse, 
because it is pretentious as well as 
ridiculous. If you stay in a house you 
are naturally a house-party.”’ 

“By the way,” interrupted Clemen- 
tine, ‘‘do you know that Miss Crawley 
is going to take a house for the summer, 
and that I have been deputed to look 
out for one for her? I’m trying to get 
her something down near us.’’ 

‘‘Miss Crawley is tired,’’ Mr. Beam- 
ish said, ‘‘and ought to be out of Lon- 
don.” 

‘Besides which, she thinks it would 
make a break in this endless illness of 
Mr. Darling’s,” said Clemmie. ‘‘So 
long as Mrs. Darling and her family 
and servants can be induced to carry 
up trays, so long will Mr. Darling re- 
main in bed.” 

“It’s a most contemptible business 
altogether,” said Tom. “It is wearing 
out Annette and ruining Julia, and 
yet so convineed are these excellent 
women of their duty to a husband = 

“Obedience is a good principle but 
a bad habit,” remarked Clementine 
sagely. 

“Now, Clemmie, you borrow those 
things from Jacquetta, and I won’t 
have them said in my house.” 

*‘Jacquetta would say that there was 





a crude idealism in my remark, whereas 


-you, poor dear, don’t even understand 


it.” 

‘‘What were you saying about Jemi- 
ma?” said Tom. 

She took out her little pocket- 
handkerchief and _ sniffed dolorously, 
and then decided to be practical and 
not to cry about Jim, however thin 
she was. To put away the handker- 
chief required a search in every fold of 
her dress, and at last it disappeared 
somewhere in the region of her very 
smart pair of shoes. 

‘“‘T’ll give women the vote when they 
learn to dress themselves sensibly,” 
said Tom, watching her efforts with an 
air of overdone cynicism. 

“You'll give them nothing at all 
when they dress sensibly,” said his 
niece. ‘“‘The amount of instruction 
which men require in these matters is 
simply colossal.’’ 

‘“‘Charlton is a selfish fellow,’’ said 
Tom. 

‘‘He’s worse than that,’”’ she replied 
sadly. ‘I’m afraid he’s a remarkably 
clever fellow, and the worst of it is he 
understands Jim.” 

“T know I am behind the world,” 
said Tom, “‘but I thought what women 
wanted was to be understood.” 

She shook her head at him and said, 
“They want to be misunderstood and 
then pitied for it. Now, Mr. Charlton 
knows that Jim is clever and intellec- 
tual, and he reads unpublished poems 
to her—I know he does that, because I 
caught him at it last Sunday down at 
Burbridge.”’ 

‘Published poems are bad enough,” 
said Tom; ‘“‘what unpublished poems 
can be like I really have no idea.” 

“If you are intellectual you only like 
unpublished poems which other people 
haven’t had the chance of reading. 
You can say afterwards, ‘I read them 
before they came out.’ ”’ 

‘*An enormous advantage.” 

‘“‘Worse than that, he has got the 
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fatal habit which only a few charming 


men know, of leading you into a corner: 


of the garden on a hot Sunday after- 
noon and producing a packet of letters 
from a delightful masculine pocket 
which we haven’t got, and reading them 
aloud to one, or handing them over 
one by one.” 

' “Tt sounds a very confidential pro- 
ceeding.” 

“Oh, but confidential! It’s simply 
thrilling!’ said Clemmie, ‘‘and if only 
men thoroughly understood how to be 
charming they’d do it every Sunday 
afternoon without stopping, and just 
sandwich in a few unpublished poems 
to give the thing the intellectual flavor 
which it requires.” 

“*You know far too much about these 
things, Clemmie.”’ 

‘*Dearest,”” she said, ‘“‘if you knew 
All, I could astonish you!’’ 

He would like to have heard more, 
but for the sake of Clemmie’s morals 
he again led the subject back to Mr. 
Charlton, and his love affair, though 
not without the sententious touch 
which he always believed to be par- 
ticularly suited to the young lady. 

“You are all half engaged for a 
year or so, and your best friends are the 
men whom last night you refused to 
marry, and you write affectionate let- 
ters to half the men of your acquaint- 
ance, whereas in your mother’s day 
you were not allowed to write and ask 
@ man to dinner.’”’ Once started, Tom 
determined to hold the conversation 
for a time in his own hands. The sub- 
ject was one which he enjoyed and to 
which he was well accustomed and he al- 
wayssaid exactly thesamethingsaboutit. 

‘“‘A woman in my days,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘was content with her home 
and her children and her husband. 
She didn’t run about and visit, and 
interfere with politics, and she was 
content with household duties which 
fully engaged her, and she never inter- 
fered with men’s business.’’ 
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Clemmie had a gushing accent which 
left out all her ‘‘r’s”’ and had a caressing 
sound about it. 

“How too dahling of her!’’ she said. 

‘‘We married them, anyway!” said 
Tom fiercely. 

“There are pasts, I know, in most 
men’s lives,” said Clementine. ‘‘Tom, 
how many ey 

He got up and walked to the window 
again, and when he returned to the sofa 
the subject of Mr. Charlton was in full 
swing again. Jim was eating pounds 
of Sanatogen, and had dark rims under 
her eyes, and poor Edgar was going 
through a course of Ibsen’s plays, and 
not flourishing upon them. 

“Tt’s a poor sad world after all,” 
said Clemmie, sighing from the very tips 
of her shoes. 

“‘It would be better for everyone to 
leave London for a bit, and get away 
down to the country.”’ 

“Julia Crawley will open a sort of 
Home for Incurables at once,” said Miss 
Beamish, ‘‘for Julia is that sort of 
person. She will have Mrs. Darling 


_down to stay because she is her sister 


and because she is overworked, and she 
will have Jim because Jim’s love affairs 
are not prospering; she will have 
various other people for various chari- 
table reasons, and she will never fill the 
house too full, or forget who is coming, 
or fail to meet them at the local railway 
station. . . Uncle Tom, I believe 
T’ll get her to take Dobb’s Hall, the 
Jennings’ old place. It is quite pretty, 
you know, and not too large, and I can 
look after you all and try to prevent 
Miss Crawley turning the heads of 
every tradesman in the village.” 

She tied a knot in her pocket- 
handkerchief and said, ‘‘Remind me 
to speak to the Jennings; their son’s 
debts at Oxford have been enormous, 
and Julia will be sure to give a lavish 
rent. Meantime, I am going to see the 
darlings.” 

‘‘There has been a motor car waiting 
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at the door for the last hour,’’ said Tom. 

She could not believe it possible, and 
now half a dozen engagements would 
have to be given up, but the visit to 


Kensington was imperative, and there 


was the Bedford’s dance to arrange. 
She begged Tom to excuse her, waited 
for a cup of tea, and fled. 

‘“‘She means well, poor child,” said 
Mr. Beamish. 

Miss Darling was in bed when she 
reached the house about six o’clock. It 
was the one moment in the day in which 
she ever rested. She used to light an 
electric lamp in her rather dark room, 
and put on a mob eap of lace and rib- 
bons, and write countless notes which 
she strewed on the counterpane when 
she had finished, and she also saw her 
women friends .who called. At this 
time of day, too, she tried the many 
eures which were imposed upon her 
and the many treatments which her 
friends recommended. The hour be- 
tween six and seven was called her rest 
cure. 

Clementine sat on the edge of the 
bed and declared her intention of not 
talking, but Jemima interested her as 
she did everyone, and the two girls 
were soon in a pleasant feast of talk. 
Jim knew everything about everybody; 
her acquaintance was large, and half 
the world confided in her. Most people 
sent her the latest books, and a large 
percentage of her friends seemed un- 
able even to go to seaside lodgings 
without her recommendation. 

After Clemmie arrived she added 
the finishing touch to several notes, 
dispatched them to catch the post, 
and then listened to plans. 

The first thing that had to be settled 
was Mrs. Bedford’s dance, and Miss 
Darling would like to know how many 
people her friend was taking to it. 
‘*We can do very little in that way, as 
you know, but Aunt Julia is having 
sixteen or eighteen guests. She has 
asked Edgar.” 
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“You can always say you have a 
headache at the last moment,” said 
Miss Beamish. ‘‘Mr. Charlton is com- 
ing to us, although Uncle Tom doesn’t 
approve of him.”’ 

‘‘So you know quite well I shan’t 
have a headache,” said Jim drily. ‘A 
few loyal friends are still wondering 
whether I mean to marry Mr. Charlton 
or not.” 

“Tt has always been a puzzle to me,” 
said Clementine, ‘‘why some people’s 
love affairs are always public, and 
others’ seem to be conducted in a 
manner so retired as to be almost 
clandestine. In your own ease, Jemi- 
ma, you were born a public character, 
while Mr. Charlton has had publicity 
thrust upon him.” 

“‘T suppose the penalty of living in 
the world is that one must lend oneself 
to one’s friends as a subject for dis- 
cussion. Tell me, Clemmie, is it 
glaringly obvious that I care for Mr. 
Charlton?” 

In order to administer the soothing 
which Jemima too evidently required, 
Miss Beamish said stoutly, ‘‘Self- 
consciousness in love affairs, dear Jim, 
is very like the uncomfortable feeling 
that people get when their hair doesn’t 
quite match, or when the waiting is 
going all wrong at their parties. No- 
body really notices it except them- 
selves.” 

‘‘We say that to console ourselves.” 

‘*London is a big place.”’ 

“Tt is a lot of little parishes,’ said 
Jim impatiently, ‘‘and my affairs are 
being frequently discussed at the sym- 
bolic village pump. It is the fashion 
of the day, and no one goes away and 
suffers in silence.” 

‘*We live an open-air sort of existence, 
don’t we?” said Miss Beamish, smiling. 

‘‘We don’t even lock our skeletons 
away now,” Jim went on. ‘We bring 
them out and make them rattle their 
bones to amuse our friends.”’ 

“It is by far the frankest way to 
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behave towards a skeleton,’ said 
Clemmie, thinking of Mr. Darling, 
whose character she had heard dis- 
cussed by his daughters for many years 
past. 

‘“‘Oh, poor Papa!’’ said Jim, shrug- 
ging her shoulders and following her 
friend’s train of thoughts; ‘‘he really 
would have become a sort of ghost 
haunting the house and frightening 
everyone into fits if we hadn’t opened 
the door and shown that a skeleton is 
merely out of place at feasts.” 

‘“‘Mr. Charlton has accepted for the 
dance.”’ 

‘*Ves, he told me he was going.” 

“Do you get letters from him every 
day? Great men always write a great 
deal, don’t they? and after their 
deaths the letters are published and one 
wonders how it was they ever were 
called great.”’ 

‘‘They were suitable for the moment, 
I suppose; most lovers seem rather 
foolish to the outside world, especially 
when they are serious.” 

“Still they needn’t have quite such 
idiotic names for each other. When a 
man calls his lady-love ‘Kitten,’ “Too- 
tie,’ or ‘Queen’ he is bound to be famous 
or else to get into the Divorce Court. 
Have you got something resplendent 
for the dance?” 

“‘ Jack is laying up for herself treasures 
in heaven by spending her earnings 
with her usual lavishness on me. She 
probably will spend her old_ age in a 
garret.” 

Clementine sighed. It was difficult 
to control the banking account of so 
independent a young woman as Jack, 
but Clemmie began to feel the weight 
of her own pretty dress -burdensome, 
and tried to crush its frills and laces as 
she sat on the edge of the bed. 

She said to the lady in the cap. 
“Won't it make it rather awkward 
for you having both men at the 


dance?”’ 
And Jemima gave a sigh and said, 
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‘Oh, no, it doesn’t matter in the least. 
I often see Edgar.”’ 

Nevertheless, when the night of Mrs. 
Bedford’s ball arrived she was late 
for Miss Crawley’s dinner-party, and 
impatient with the guests who were all 
stupid and dull. Miss Crawley was 
far too kind to be a really successful 
hostess, and only excelled in the mat- 
ter of inviting old friends and in pro- 
viding good dinners. Edgar Burrows 
was there and his sister, a large, young 
girl with immense white satin feet; 
some nice-looking youths whom Miss 
Crawley called ‘‘dancing men” in 
much the same way as she talked of 
dancing bears; and two or three mar- 
ried couples. None of them belonged 
to Jemima’s own coterie of friends, 
and she wished impatiently that Tom 
Beamish had asked her to dine with 
him. Clemmie, she told herself, always 
had the right sort of people, and she 
wondered whether Mr. Charlton had 
taken her in to dinner. Once, as she 
waited in the drawing-room, she heard 
through the open windows on the other 
side of the street the sound of laughter 
and of well-maintained conversation, 
and she braced herself to do the best 
she could for Miss Crawley’s guests 
while reflecting on the waste of time 
that an uneventful dinner-party in- 
volves. 

There is little doubt that however long 
an uncertain love affair may have run 
on, there comes the day or the night 
when a woman of any experience what- 
ever is able to say to herself, ‘‘It will 
be tonight or not at all: either he will 
propose to me this afternoon or he will 
never propose.”’ The lover himself 
may be quite unaware that this moment 
has been reached, but a woman hardly 
ever makes a mistake about it. 

Jemima was excited and restless, 
and Edgar was far too solicitous of her 
comfort and her health, and irritated 
her by his frequent attentions. She 
would like to have been out under the 
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stars tonight, for it was a murky hot 
evening with thunder in the air, but 
even if she had been able to go for a 
walk in the Park it was crowded with 
people. The evenings were long and 
light now, and there was something 
garish about the idea of a ball. She 
talked conventionally to the man on 
either side of her at dinner, and helped 
to further the success of the party as 
was her wont. She was aware that 
Jacquetta on the other side of the table 
was admiring her immensely and get- 
ting a rare amount of happiness out of 
her new silk ball dress. She knew her 
aunt regarded her as a brilliant woman 
of the world, and she knew also that 
Edgar Burrows was watching her with 
a certain famished expression in his 
eyes which she determined to ignore. 
The other guests at the table hardly 
entered her consciousness at all. She 
remembered that Edgar had often 
spoken about his sister, and that she 
herself had often wondered what Doro- 
thy, as a future sister-in-law, would be 
like. She told herself now impatiently 
that the young girl was irritatingly 
commonplace, and that her hair was 
very badly done. 

Alas! poor Dorothy was prepared at 
sight to bestow an enormous amount 
of admiration upon Miss Darling, and 
Jim began to feel even her universal 
popularity irksome. Girls nearly al- 
ways adored her and took up a great 
deal of her time, and tonight she had a 
feverish desire to lock the door on 
everything except her own concerns. 
Dorothy sat near her after dinner, and 
talked eagerly about Edgar and the 
country village whence she came. A 
new line of motor buses had lately 
brought the Village much nearer the 
rest of the world than before, and the 
young lady spoke long and eloquently 
on the subject. She gave the exact 
price of the fares into Mirwen, and 
stated that the bus met the 4.30 train. 
Edgar relieved her from his sister’s 
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well-meant attentions when he re- 
turned from the dining-room, but 
Edgar’s mood was too near her own 
tonight to be of any comfort to her. 
She looked at his tragic eyes and said 
to herself many times, ‘‘ He will get over 
it,’ and she longed with all her might 
to get out of her aunt’s prosaic circle 
of friends and away from the com- 
fortable drawing-room and the plati- 
tudes which were being talked there, 
even to exchange them for a hard seat 
behind the grille of the House of 
Commons. She had managed every- 
one’s affairs for them all her life, and 
now she was managing affairs of State, 
or at least Charlton allowed her to 
think so. He told her many things 
before they were generally known and 
before the Press had published them, 
and Jemima was a politician now to 
her finger-tips. Once she had ventured 
on a little wire-pulling and had been 
successful. She had hardly realized 
before how much her good looks and 
good dressing counted in the world of 
men. Some savings she had, had long 
ago been taken from the bank and spent 
on dress and the various expenses of 
fashionable life. Once she had spent 
Sunday with Mr. Charlton’s mother, 
and there had been a crowd of political 
people there at his beautiful place in the 
country. It was the right house at 
which to be seen, and it began to be an 
accepted thing that where Mr. Charlton 
was invited Miss Darling was also a 
guest. 

At night time, during the sleepless 
hours when she was far too tired to 
rest, she began to feel all the intoxica- 
tion of entering a new existence, of 
which before she had only dreamed. 
All sorts of possibilities rose up before 
her, her imagination became abnor- 
mally keen, and the delights of dream- 
ing of splendid things in store was far 
better worth having than sleep. The 
constant talk about her ill-health 
wearied her; she seldom felt ill, and if she 
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had done so the pleasure of life was well 
worth it. To drive home after an 
evening party, and to realize to the full 
all that that party had meant to her, 
made her return home through the 
lighted streets, a bewildering fantasy of 
thoughts and of triumphs. 

Jacquetta, returning home after writ- 
ing dramatic criticisms at an office where 
a boy waited for slips as she wrote them, 
and where she ate toast and grilled 
bacon at two o’clock in the morning, 
began to find that her sister was gen- 
erally out long after she herself had 
returned. Each of the girls had a 
latechkey, and for each a candle used 
to be placed on the hall table: the one 
who took the last candle locked the hall 
door. Sometimes when Jacquetta was 
more than usually late, she would think 
that the candle must have been for- 
gotten, and on her way up to bed she 
would look into Jemima’s dark room 
and find it empty. 

“We are all beginning to live at 
last,’’ Jacquetta would say, going up a 
further flight of stairs past the door of 
her father’s sick-room, with its lighted 
lamp, to her own room. ‘Well, any- 
thing is better than being dull!’ 

Jacquetta was strong; moreover it 
was her pleasure to take her young 
brother for a walk every afternoon, and 
this practice was good for her health 
and spirits. Tony’s artless prattle, 
which never rose beyond very childish 
remarks, rested her tired brain whole- 
somely. She liked the dragging weight 
of the child at her hand, and she and 
Tony thoroughly understood each other. 
She always answered his questions 
even when he asked them over and 
over again. When he got tired of 
doing this, she could always be pre- 
vailed upon to tell him stories. 

Tonight Tony was in bed with a 
bilious attack, and Jacquetta decided 
not to go to the ball but to return to 
Kensington after dinner. She went 
and sat with her father, who had 
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tried to be on friendly terms with 
her ever since he entered the house, and 
then found that Tony was restless and 
required the whole of her attention. 
First of all, he had made up his mind 
that the only place where he could 
sleep was in his sister’s room, and 
having established himself there, he 
informed her that in taking care of his 
health and its many grievous symptoms, 
he had omitted his usual religious 
exercises. It would comfort him, he 
told her, if he might say his prayers to 
her. Jacquetta had not known how 
many sick relatives she and her brother 
had between them, and how many 
people there are in this world who can 
fitly be described as poo-oor, until the 
little boy began to make his evening 
petitions for them. His kind thoughts 
led him first to heathen lands afar, and 
then to the London children who had 
no hot baths at night. Afterwards 
came prolonged descriptions of most 
of the ailments of relatives and friends, 
and Jacquetta listened patiently while 
he interceded for ‘‘poo-oor Jemima 
who doesn’t sleep well, and poo-oor 
Mummy who is so tired,” and an aunt 
at Brighton who, it seems, was afflicted 
with gout in one of her legs, and it 
ended up in Anthony saying, with 
closed eyes and in a tone of relief as his 
prayers came to an end, ‘‘And bless 
poo-oor father, who is fairly well at 
present.”” She kissed him when he 
had finished and tucked him up in her 
bed. 

“Do you think you will be going out 
in the middle of the night tonight, 
Jack?” 

‘‘No, Tony, I am sure I shan’t.” 

“‘T hope you won’t kick.” 

“Well, Tony, I hope the same thing 
about you.” 

“It is so important I should get a 
little undisturbed sleep,” he said, 
“‘and I am glad you didn’t go to the 
ball.” 

She told him as a secret that he was 
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quite her ownest, and that adoration 
of little boys was very apt to unhinge 
the female mind. 

Jemima, meanwhile, had gone to the 
ball. 

Mrs. Bedford was a good hostess, 
and even the young people were satis- 
fied with her entertainment. She knew 
perhaps, half the company assembled 
in her own drawing-room, but she had 
what the older and more experienced 
girls called, a little vulgarly, the ‘‘right 
men.” Also her floor was very shiny, 
and the band was good. Her guests 
came in parties of ten, twelve, or twenty, 
and introduced their friends to her at 
the top of the staircase. Like most 
things grown too large to be handled in 
a bulk, her ball suffered from disinte- 
gration and was broken up into lesser 
groups and companies. These were on 
speaking terms with each other while 
carefully maintaining their own in- 
tegrity. Minor hostesses were jealous 
of strayings into other parties, and 
kept a watchful eye on those who had 
previously dined with them, and Jac- 
quetta’s economic basis for the govern- 
ment of the world was demonstrated 
afresh—those who had dined had to 
dance: those who merely supped in 
Mrs. Bedford’s dining-room need not 
come upstairs at all. Most people 
were hastening to another popular 
dance given in the same Square, and 
there was a good deal of running back- 
wards and forwards, and some keen 
criticism about the merits of the re- 
spective bands, suppers, and more 
particularly the strawberries. Most 
people ate heartily, without the excuse 
which hunger urges for indulging in the 
pleasures of the table, and although 
exercise was unattainable in the dense 
pack of the drawing-room, there was in 
the minds of most of the dancers an idea 
that their refreshments had been well 
earned. 

Miss Crawley ushered her small 
party upstairs with a good deal of 


inward discomfort. In her polite and 
innocent girlhood parties were taken to 
county balls but not to private houses, 
and while wishing to remain young 
both in thought and appearance, she 
found that to accommodate herself to 
new ideas of etiquette was one of the 
most difficult tasks of her life. A 
religious outlook might alter—it was 
indeed always altering—but manners, 
Miss Crawley believed, should be 
stereotyped. 

Julia was not happy at the dance and 
thought she missed Tom who refused 
to come, for the simple and manly 
reason that he did not want to. Mr. 
Macpherson never danced but acted as 
escort and was distinguished enough to 
be received everywhere with a label 
which hostesses read in an aside as he 
passed up the room—‘‘Mr. Mac- 
pherson, the new gas man: the King 
sent for him the other day: the greatest 
chemist of modern times,’ and so on. 
Fortunately the professor was unaware 
of the comment he provoked; he stood 
in doorways hoping for a draught, his 
thin fine yellow hair brushed off his 
forehead, and his eyes with their usual 
abstracted gaze fixed upon the room. 
He did not dream of dancing, and he 
was not of much use in other respects. 
It never occurred to him to suggest 
that he should take anyone to a pas- 
sage filled with chairs and sit talking 
to her for ten minutes, and then return 
to the doorway again—though doubt- 
less that would have been a useful and 
sociable proceeding on his part. He 
began instead to trace dancing back 
to its original meaning and to watch 
the crawling efforts of couples to get 
round the room, and to compare it with 
the dancing of ancient Greece. This 
interested him very much, but it did not 
contribute to the immediate success of 
Mrs. Bedford’s dance. 

Miss Crawley sat on a bench with 
her back to the wall, and with rather a 
sharp edge of beadwork in its wooden 
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decoration running into her back. She 
was nothing but a chaperon mounting 
guard over young people who did not 
require to be taken care of, and she felt 
the young lady of the big white satin 
feet very much on her mind. Not 
even her dinner guests seemed to care 
to risk collision with those immense 
and powerful toes. Dorothy brushed 
back her fair hair with her hands 
several times, and said nervously that 
she felt as if everyone was looking at 
her. To stand alone evidently gave 
her lively discomfort, and in despera- 
tion Julia sought out a few of her young 
men friends, and with as much hesita- 
tion as if she were asking them to 
dance with herself, she suggested an 
introduction to Miss Burrows. She 
found everyone in a hurry, or just going 
on to the Forsyths on the other side of 
the Square. Much humbled, she 
sought Mr. Macpherson in his doorway, 
and begged that he would take the un- 
claimed young lady for a little turn in 
the corridor or to have an ice. 

“T am afraid that wouldn’t be much 
fun for her,’ said Mr. Macpherson, 
but moved by her entreaties he led the 
young girl up and down during the 
period of two waltzes, and then her 
brother, who did not dance, came for- 
ward and led her up and down for two 
more. So’ Dorothy who was deter- 
mined to be happy, and to say to young 
friends at home that she had enjoyed 
the dance enormously, prospered and 
was glad. After supper, and as the 
room got clearer, Miss Crawley suc- 
ceeded better and was able to effect a 
few introductions, but until Dorothy 
was provided for she hardly liked to 
leave the ballroom. 

Jemima was to be seen nowhere. 
She often disappeared for a whole 
evening at a dance, and could fre- 
quently be found in some small com- 
fortable room reclining in a comfortable 
chair with a lot of pillows behind her 
and smoking cigarettes, while some 
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man in particular spent his entire 
evening with her and was always well 
entertained. Miss Crawley was suf- 
ficiently well educated by her nieces 
not to expect them to report themselves 
between dances, but she saw Edgar 
looking about him miserably, and knew 
that he was not the favored partner of 
the evening. 

Miss Clementine Beamish was mean- 
while giving her devoted Guardsman a 
thoroughly happy evening, and now 
she was seated behind a screen with 
both her hands in his and telling him 
that she adored him. 

“But Clemmie, Clemmie darling, 
don’t you know,” said the young man, 
“that adoring me isn’t going to be 
much good unless you mean to marry 
me. You see, I adore you so much 
that I never want to see you with any 
other fellow.” 

“Oh, but, Bobby dear, how dull!’’ 

He had all sorts of delightful plans 
prepared for her. He and she would 
be married and they would settle down 
in the country, or he would exchange 
into a native regiment and they would 
go out to India together, or he would 
give up soldiering altogether and go 
into business and they would live in 
London together. There was only one 
word in the young man’s life, and that 
was ‘‘together.”’ 

‘“‘Let it be yes or no,” he pleaded. 
“Do let it be yes or no, Clemmie.”’ 

““But, Bobby dear, I can’t make up 
my mind.” 

“You always say that.’ 

“*T never could, you know. 
Weakness.”’ 

“You haven’t got a weakness.” 

‘Then it’s my philosophic tendency.” 

‘What is there so immensely difficult 
about saying ‘yes’ to me?” the young 
man said. : 

‘*Bobby, you did say ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ ” 

‘“‘But I meant ‘yes.’ ”’ 

He was rather importunate in his 
pleadings, and was very young, and 
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very sincere and devotedly in love. 

“You see, Bobby,” she said, ‘‘I’m 
so amazingly happy as I am.” 

‘“‘T love you to be happy,” he said. 

‘But it’s more than happiness,’’ she 
said. ‘‘My uncle will probably tell 
you that I have far too good a time. 
And so I have; we all have! We have 
women friends whom we don’t hate, 
and chaperons have become mere 
ornaments, like old china on the 
chimneypiece, and we order our horses 
when we like and go where we like and 
drive our own motor cars.” 

‘‘But you do still fall in love, and as 
long as the world lasts I do believe you 
will still fall in love.” 

“Probably; but man isn’t the De- 
liverer he used to be.”’ 

He said he would deliver her from 
every imaginable ill that could beset 
her, and that she would be ten thousand 
times happier with him than with 
anyone else. 

‘“Most people think I’m a very firm 
and decided person,” she said, ‘‘ because 
I’m such a tyrant. They don’t know 
how wobbly and undecided tyrants 
feel inside. My indecision of character 
will probably be my ruin, and I shall be 
left wondering whom I shall marry 
until there’s no one left for me to choose 
from.” 

“Still, you don’t say ‘no,’ ”’ he said, 
clutching at straws. 

She laughed, showing all her teeth in a 
certain radiant way she had, and said, 
‘Oh, no, that would be far too decided 
for me!”’ 

Bobby knew all her little ways, and 
he did not care in the least what she 
did or what she said so long as she was 
Clemmie. They sat in a passage to- 
gether, and did not mind who looked 
at them, and they hardly lowered 
their voices to talk aboat their love 
affairs. 

She told him quite frankly that she 
had enjoyed her evening immensely, 
and that he must not think for an in- 
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stant, even if she said ‘‘no,’”’ that she 
did not love him. 

“‘That is what I can’t understand,” 
he began, ‘“‘unless it is that you really 
think my father has been uncivil to 
you.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Shall 
I make him adore me, Bobby, or shall 
I cure him first of one or two obvious 
faults?” 

‘*Oh, cure him,” said the yourig man 
eagerly. ‘‘My father shoots foxes, 
and when he sits on the Bench the 
only people that he lets off easily are 
poachers.”’ 

“*T think I shall keep a large book,” 
said Clementine, ‘‘with all your father’s 
faults written down in it while I 
remember them, and then they will 
act as a warning afterwards to you.” 

“‘Tt really would do him a lot of good,” 
said Mr. Damer. 

‘‘He looks upon me as a burden on 
the estate,’”’ said Clemmie. 

“*Isn’t it piffle?”’ he said, or whatever 
the slang term of the moment was for 
nonsense which he despised. 

“Or like sun-blinds and _gas- 
brackets, which you take over at a 
valuation as fixtures.”’ 

‘*He can’t be as bad as that,” groaned 
poor Mr. Damer. 

‘‘T wonder, if he had not arranged our 
marriage when we were both in our 
cradles, if I would have said ‘yes’ long 
ago.” 

‘*Don’t let the besotted acts of one old 
gentleman—”’ began Bobby, but she 
interrupted him saying: 

‘He has a despotic habit of mind.” 

‘‘Which my dear mother has fos- 
tered,’’ said Mr. Damer. 

‘Do you know, I am quite nice and 
mild unless some one sits heavily on 
me.”’ 

He breathed out threatenings and 
slaughter against the unfortunate Col- 
onel Damer, and the young lady re- 
marked that, black though that gentle- 
man’s record might be in the matter of 
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fixtures and chattels, she.did not pro- 
pose wasting any more of her evening 
by enumerating his backslidings. 

“But you will write?” he said. ‘‘As 
soon as you have made up that great 
thing which you are pleased to call 
your mind you will write to me, won’t 
you?” 

“Yes, I’ll write. It was clever of you, 
Bobby, to suggest such a thing. In a 
letter one cannot be undecided.” 

“That is the best of them,” said 
Bobby. 

““Bobby, where is Miss Crawley? 
The room is emptying fast, and she 
can’t have gone home.”’ 

“T saw her a little while ago,” 
Bobby replied. ‘“‘She was forcibly 
leading young men up to Miss Bur- 
rows, who, I am afraid, does not know 
many people.” 

“‘Oh, but my poor dear Julia!’’ said 
Clemmie with compunction. ‘‘I be- 
lieve we have neglected her shamefully.” 

“‘T believe she likes it,” said Bobby 
easily. 

‘‘Well, it suits us to think so,”’ she 
replied. ‘‘Do you know, Bobby, that 
she was once a beautiful woman?” 

“She is a very handsome woman 
now,” he said. 

‘‘Perhaps that -makes it worse,” 
said Clemmie tragically. ‘‘Bobby, her 
day is over. Doesn’t that sound like a 
knell?” 

“‘T suppose men don’t see how awful 
that is,” he said. 

‘*She hasloved, perhaps, and now love 
isan old memory. And she sits with her 
back to the wall or tries to get partners 
for girls at a dance. Why do they cut 
us off in our prime? It is only a con- 
vention that she should not be dancing 
with the rest of us.” 

“Tt must be pretty beastly to be 
middle-aged,”’ said Bobby sympathet- 
ically. 

“She sat against the wall until there 
was quite a painful stripe across her 
darling shoulders,’’ went on Clemmie 









still in the same tragic voice, ‘‘and quite 
elderly people took her into supper. 
But you know, none of us really look 
as well as she does, and I don’t think 
we walk so well—perhaps it is because 
she still wears trains to her dresses. 
She takes a man’s arm when she goes 
across the room and sails down a cor- 
ridor. None of us sail. She has 
gracious manners, and her voice is 
beautiful when she talks, and she is 
only Miss Crawley taking girls to 
dances.”’ 

‘“*T suppose we must all grow old some 
time,” he said philosophically, ‘‘or 
else die. I would much rather grow 
old.” 

“‘1’d much rather die,” said Clemmie 
decisively. 

“TI wonder if she could ever have 


-married?”’ he ventured. 


‘*T am afraid not; she had a very quiet 
girlhood, you know.” 

“IT suppose fellows didn’t find her 
interesting. Why is it?’ 

“The fact is I don’t believe she has 
ever had a secret in her life.”’ 

Mrs. Bedford had a little sitting- 
room upstairs which she never threw 
open even on the night of a dance, and 
which no one but a mild-looking pro- 
fessor like Mr. Macpherson would 
ever have discovered. In this room in 
the dim light he knelt upon the carpet 
with a piece of a woman’s brocade 
dress pressed to his lips, and he was 
saying, ‘‘Julia, I never loved any other 
woman but you, and never shall. If 
you should do me the great honor ever 
to return my love, it seems to me as if 
life could contain no greater happiness.” 

She was flushed, almost aghast, and 
loyal throughout everything. 

“I never knew, I never knew!’’ she 
began eagerly, like a sensitive girl 
apologizing for having won a love which 
she can never return. 

“You never knew,” he said, ‘‘be- 
cause you never know anything that 
is sweet and adorable about you. You 
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never know that you are the most 
beautiful woman that God ever made, 
and that when He created you He added 
all the sweet qualities which have made 
you so dear to me.” 

‘‘How long ago?” she asked, looking 
back over the many years she had 
known him, and he interrupted her 
gently: 

*“*T have loved you all my life. I 
think I made my Discovery for you, 
Julia, and just because I am a little bit 
in front of the other men who were 
looking for it, it has brought some 
distinction with it. It has brought me 
money, too, without which I could not 
have come to you.”’ 

She was touched by this, because 
she had so often heard her own hand- 
some fortune talked of as an aid to her 
matrimonial prospects; but even as 
her heart responded to the tenderness 
of this appeal she remembered her old 
romanti¢ readings of Tennyson, and 
told herself that ‘‘the shackles of an 
old love’”’ restrained her. She always 
knew she would marry Tom some day, 
and she felt almost the perfidy of a bro- 
ken faith towards him should she listen 
to what another man said. Always her 
thoughts had centered round the lover 
who had never proposed. Her future, 
which had once seemed endless, had 
diminished a little now, but when Tom 
made his appeal to her he would find 
her waiting and loyal as of yore. 

“T mustn’t think of it, I mustn’t,”’ 
she said, still bewildered, and speaking 
more quickly than she was wont to 
speak. She added disingenuously, ‘‘I 
am far too old to think about such 
things.”’ 

He put her hand to his lips again 
and laid it down—a lovely, shapely 


white hand upon the brocade of her 
dress—and the action had an air of 
homage about it, very courteous and 
touched with chivalry. 

‘‘You have always been the inspira- 
tion of my life,’ he said. ‘‘I thank 
you for that.” 

The girls found her even in Mrs. 
Bedford’s distant and unapproachable 
room, and they said that if she was 
really ready now they would like to go 
home, also they hoped she had not felt 
very tired, and Julia descended to the 
cloak-room and found their cloaks in a 
diminished heap that lay there. She 
took the younger members of her party 
back in her motor car, and saw to it 
that the others were safely dispatched 
home. In the cloak-room she had a 
message left to her to say that her 
niece had felt tired and had gone home 
early. 

The summer sun was shining glorious- 
ly overhead and the birds were singing 
in the parks, and the sleepers on the 
Embankment or at the base of the 
Wellington Statue were stirring in their 
sleep by the time Mrs. Bedford’s guests 
reached their respective homes. Miss 
Beamish, who had forgotten her latch- 
key, roused up her uncle’s house, and 
was admitted at four o’clock in the 
morning and sent round a message by 
the chauffeur to the stables that she 
would ride at eight, and Miss Crawley 
let herself in and sat for one solid hour 
in front of her looking-glass wondering 
what had happened to her, and feeling 
fortified by the knowledge that she had 
been true to Tom. 

And no one heard from Jemima 
whether she had enjoyed the ball or 


not. 
S. Macnaughtan. 


(To be continued.) 





DURING THE REBELLION IN WEXFORD. 


We have been “held up,” as they 
say on the other side of the Atlantic. 


Everyone knows the expression now, 


but not everyone has had the experience. 
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It began here on Easter Tuesday, 
April 25, and our first intimation of 
something being wrong was that we got 
no second post. There came instead a 
message from the post office that the 
Sinn Feiners had risen in Dublin, seized 
the General Post Office, and cut the 
wires. We do not believe implicitly 
everything that comes from the local 
office. But my husband had started 
for Dublin by the early morning train, 
and I began to wonder how he would 
get either there or back; for they said 
the railway line was cut somewhere. 

In the evening. we went to a village 
concert for the help of the Nursing 
Fund. After waiting a while, we were 
informed that there would be no concert, 
as the ‘‘star’”’ could not get down from 
Dublin, or even send a wire. ‘‘All 
communication was cut off.”’ “There 
was something distinctly ominous in 
those words; and we felt thoughtful as 
we drove home through the cold evening 
mist along the riverside. 

The village we had left was quieter 
than usual at 7.30 p.m. Our own vil- 
lage nearer home was really unnaturally 
quiet. Lights everywhere, but no one 
visible; the people seemed to be all 
behind their own doors, which is just 
the place they generally avoid at that 
hour. 

About nine o’clock we heard a motor- 
ear at the door, and my husband got 
out of it. He had been to Dublin, and 
we could hardly believe the things he 
had actually seen and heard. Bar- 
ricades at the street corners, rebels in 
green uniform and out of it firing at 
every soldier they could find in the 
streets, shooting them down and then 
shooting anyone who went to help 
them—rebels entrenched in Stephen’s 
Green and already hiding their heads 
from the soldiers who were firing at 
them from the roof of the Shelburne 
Hotel. A wounded officer near Porto- 
bello Bridge was actually murdered, and 
no one dared to bring in his body from 













the street where it lay, for fear of being 
killed themselves. An everlasting dis- 
grace to the city. But these Sinn 
Feiners cannot feel disgrace. They 
reverse every principle of civic decency, 
and their glory is in their shame. The 
only good news was that troops were 
being landed at Kingstown, and would 
march on Dublin straight. 

We spent the night thinking of these 
things, and of our own position. We 
are here in Wexford, nine miles from 
Enniscorthy, which is about the most 
disloyal town in Ireland, where soldiers 
in uniform are hooted in the streets, 
where German victories are rejoiced 
in and magnified, and German atrocities 
are denied and ascribed to the malice 
of their British detractors. Ennis- 
corthy is dominated by Vinegar Hill, 
the scene of the Irish rebellion of 1798, 
and a perpetual reminder of such 
savage cruelties and horrors as one 
might suppose the decent citizens of 
today would blush to remember. But 
quite the contrary! They have been 
loudly declaring for months past that 
they would make another stand on 
Vinegar Hill, that the ‘‘glorious memo- 
ries of ’98”’ would be far excelled by the 
deeds they would do; and no one could 
possibly doubt that their intentions were 
serious. Only a few weeks ago two 
men were arrested in Dublin driving 
through Stephen’s Green in a motor- 
ear which was filled with rifles and 
bayonets, intended, as they plainly 
confessed, for Enniscorthy and Ferns. 
As Ferns is just five miles away, it 
seemed likely that our position would 
become an interesting one. 

For five days after Easter Tuesday 
we could get no letters or papers. We 
knew that there was desperate street- 
fighting going on in Dublin, and as 
British troops were there we knew that 
of course they would put down the 
rebels. But how soon?—that was the 
critical question. Would there be any 
troops to spare for Wexford? How 
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many other risings of Sinn Feiners 
would take place between the four 
corners of Ireland? Had any German 
troops been landed on our sympathetic 
shores? These were the questions we 
debated among ourselves unceasingly, 
but there was no possibility of getting 
an answer to any of them. 

On Thursday, April 27, came the 
expected news. The Sinn Feiners were 
up in Enniscorthy. They had seized 
the railway station, and held up a train 
which was on its way from Wexford 
with 300 workmen for Kynoch’s factory. 
They had taken the ‘‘Castle,”’—no 
great feat,—and had commandeered 
blankets, boots, tea, sugar, bacon, 
anything they needed, from the princi- 
pal shops of the town: A lot of sugar 
was distributed among women in the 
poorest quarters,—a shrewd stroke for 
popularity. They held all the ap- 
proaches to Enniscorthy, and _ barri- 
eaded them. Anyone might come in, 
but no one could go out again without a 
“‘pass.”” They tried to take the Police 
Barracks, but the Police held it against 
them. Now they had ‘‘scouts”’ out, to 
watch for the soldiers’ coming, and 
were ready to cut the line and blow up 
the railway station at the first appear- 
ance of troops. It was impossible to 
find out how many there were of these 
rebels, but they were ‘‘the full of 
Enniscorthy, anyway’’; wearing green 
uniforms and big hats, carrying rifles 
and bayonets, and proclaiming the 
Irish Republic. 

How long would they confine them- 
selves to Enniscorthy? that was the 
point. They very soon sent out a 
detachment to Scarawelsh. Here there 
is a fine old bridge across the river 
Slaney, and it was said that they meant 
to blow up the bridge. But if so, they 
abandoned the idea, and built a barri- 
eade across the road instead, with some 
trees which they cut down. It always 
gives an Irishman of the lower class 
immense pleasure to cut down a tree 
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that does not belong to him. Then 
began the raiding. Parties of Sinn 
Feiners went out to the country houses 
round Enniscorthy, held rifles to the heads 
of their owners and demanded their guns 
and their motor-cars. They got them. 
As we heard of one house after another 
being held up in this way we became 
very thoughtful. For we did not in- 
tend to be held up if we could help it. 
We had no motor-car, but we had arms; 
and we kept watch both day and night. 
It was very tiring. Of course there was 
no possibility of concerting any plan of 
action with friends or loyal neighbors. 
No place is so isolated as a country 
house in a lonely spot. In the house 
with ourselves were my sister and our 
five children. I shall never forget those 
days of waiting and watching; waiting 
for the news from Dublin, watching for 
Sinn Feiners. 

It was a week of absolutely lovely 
weather: sunshine and sweet air, apple 
blossom and cherry blossom every- 
where, and this deadly anxiety day and 
night. We were quite aware of being 
watched ourselves, and we knew who 
were watching us. 

The demeanor of the country people 
altered. In the beginning of the time 
they were carefully respectful. Then 
they began to look at us oddly, and to 
keep out of the way. On Saturday my 
husband went into the market-town, 
where there was a fair. He told me 
on his return that the excitement there 
was intense; but still the people held 
themselves in, and waited to see which 
side was going to come out on top. I 
was more ashamed of this than of any- 
thing else, except their shooting the 
unarmed soldiers in Dublin 

Before the end of the fair a Sinn 
Feiner on a bicycle came into the little 
town, an emissary from the precious 
Irish Republic in Enniscorthy. He 
informed the Sergeant of Police that the 
Sinn Feiners intended to march on the 
town that night and take it. The Ser- 
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geant told him to go about his business, 
and offered to give him a poke with his 
sword if he didn’t take himself off. He 
did take himself off, a good deal dis- 
appointed; as he had expected to be 
arrested, and thought his arrest would 
serve for a signal to the townspeople 
to rise and join the Sinn Feiners. 

This Sergeant is a brave and deter- 
mined man. We knew of reasons why 
he was in real danger of the Sinn Fein- 
ers’ vengeance, as in the course of his 
duty he had given them cause to fear 
him. That would be an interesting 
story, if one was at liberty to tell it. 
There were just four men in his Police 
Barracks; their windows were sand- 
bagged, and they were ready to defend 
the place. I think they would have 
defended it successfully too. The half- 
dozen Police in the Barracks at Ennis- 
corthy held out most pluckily to the end, 
though they were in the thick of the 
rebels, were constantly sniped at, and 
were very short of food. 

On that Saturday morning a motor 
drove up to our house, and its owner 
handed me a fine salmon which a kind 
friend had asked him to convey here. 
He said :— 

“Tam taking a last drive in my motor, 
trying to get what provisions I can,—if 
I only have the luck to get home! 
They are sure to take my motor next.”’ 

And they did, on the same evening. 

I was very glad of the salmon, as my 
butcher had sent a message that he 
could supply no more meat, and from 
the Bakery came a letter explaining 
that 

‘Owing to the present disturbed state 
of the country it is impossible to get 
supplies. Consequently: I am com- 
pelled to close down the Bakery for the 
present, and cannot undertake to 
deliver bread until the present dif- 
ficulties are overcome.” 

Both the butcher and the Bakery’s 
owner lived in Ferns, and they stood up 
to the Sinn Feiners like men, the 





butcher flatly refusing to kill any meat 
for them, even when they threatened 
to burn his house over his head. Ferns 
was full of the rabble for days; tramps 
and tinkers of all sorts joined them. 
Boys of fourteen and fifteen were given 
rifles and bayonets, and flourished them 
freely in the faces of respectable people, 
whether men or women; stopping them 
as they went in or out of the town, and 
making them go and ask for passes 
from the Provisional Government, as 
they called themselves. Robbery under 
arms was of daily occurrence, of course. 
The one thing they were really afraid 
of was the soldiers’ coming, and they 
seized every bicycle they could find so 
as to be ready for instant flight, in 
emulation of their leaders in other 
people’s motor-cars. Their leaders 
meantime took possession of the public 
houses, and refused to sell drink to the 
townspeople; which caused some bitter 
feelings. 

Naturally the rebels soon got out of 
hand, and a familiar sound began to be 
heard, of 

‘‘D’ye think I’m here to be takin’ 
orders from the likes of you? Who are 
you, to be givin’ me orders?”’ 

A man who was leaving Ferns late in 
the evening, having provided himself 
with a ‘“‘pass’’ in the correct manner, 
asked for a light for his cart. 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself, there’s 
no more o’ them rules now at all!’’ he 
was informed. 

_ And like a true Home Ruler, no doubt 
he rejoiced in the summary abolition of 
all laws for the public safety. 

How we longed in those days for the 
soldiers to come! Without papers or 
letters, and uncertain of what was 
happening in other places, hearing 
rumors, and partly disbelieving them, 
knowing nothing about the safety of our 
relatives in different parts of Ireland, it 
was a wretched time indeed. There 
was a constantly repeated rumor of 
some incredible number of Germans 
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having landed in Ireland, one day in the 
North, the next day in the South. No 
doubt the Sinn Feiners spread that, for 
they would hope it was true. 

When Sunday came we remained 
unaware in our isolation here that the 
rebels had made an unconditional sur- 
render in Dublin. Had we known it, 
we should have been saved some hours 
of a suspense that was growing almost 
intolerable. The raiders from Ennis- 
corthy had been coming nearer every 
day; the last house from which they 
had taken a motor-car and searched for 
arms was less than three miles away. It 
seemed highly likely that they would 
come to us next, and probably choose 
the hour when we should all be away in 
church. My husband decided, there- 
fore, to stay at home, and take care of 
the place as best he could, while I went 
with my sister and the children to 
church; but our eldest boy stayed with 
his father. In the uniform of a Naval 
cadet he could not have gone out with 
us, aS he would have been the mark for 
every rebel’s insult and attack, and 
we had more than two miles to go to 
church. On the other hand, he was 
steady and a good shot, and I was glad 
of his being at home; though naturally 
I did not say so. 

As we drove along the road where each 
Sunday morning we are accustomed to 
see familiar faces and exchange greet- 
ings, every door was shut, and not a 
creature was visible. It seemed like an 
uninhabited country until we got near 
the church gate. I think we were all 
thankful for the service, and as usually 
happens, the Morning Psalms and the 
Litany uttered the thoughts that must 
have been in every mind— 


From all sedition, privy conspiracy, 
and _ rebellion, 
Good Lord, deliver us!’’ 


After the service, it has been our habit — 


since the war began to sing the first 


verse of the National Anthem. It 
Livine Aas, Vou. III, No. 115. 
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never before had such meaning for us as 
on that morning. 

We drove home again through an 
empty country. Even at the cross- 
roads, where a public-house stands, and 
which I never before saw unattended by 
humanity, not a man was to be seen. 
But just beyond the cross-roads there is 
a deserted cottage, and glancing through 
its broken windows in passing I met 
several pairs of eyes looking out from 
the dirty gloom. They were eyes of 
men all sitting there quietly. The 
children went into fits of laughter at 
seeing them ‘‘hiding in such a dirty 
place.”” But I considered that they 
might have two reasons for being 
there: one good and the _ other 
bad. 

It is hard for anyone who has not 
lived in Ireland to understand how little 
liberty of action is permitted to the poor 
man, whether in town or country; but 
especially to the agricultural laborer. 
His father before him lived in bondage 
to the Land League, as he well remem- 
bers. He himself has been brought up 
in subjection to the Irish League, which 
is simply the Land League under another 
name. Of course he is supposed to obey 
his priest, and he is supposed to obey the 
law of the land; but the priest can be 
disobeyed nowadays without much fear 
of punishment, and as for the law of the 
land, it no longer even pretends to pun- 
ish those who break it. But the Irish 
League will punish, and does punish 
severely; and it is the Irish League that 
he obeys. Now there are the Sinn 
Fein organizations, and the Secret 
Societies as well. He has been inveigled 
into one or other of these before he was 
twenty; probably he has signed a paper 
promising to ‘‘come out’’ and bear arms 
whenever he is called upon on pain of 
death, for the Irish Republic. I know of 
different men in this country who ac- 
tually signed blank papers, not knowing 
what they were promising, but afraid to 
refuse the Sinn Feiners. The day of 
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Rebellion came; they were called out, 
and had to go. 

The first night they never left the 
rendezvous, but lay with others till 
morning, very wet, in a little wood. 
When morning came they received no 
orders, and so made off to their homes. 
But they were called out again, and the 
second night they were not allowed to 
return. They had to be rebels; and of 
such reluctant material are rebels often 
made. 

The men who remained at home were 
those whom we saw changing coun- 
tenances from day today. In another 
two days they would all have joined the 
force in Enniscorthy, from pure fear of 
remaining at home. The Sinn Fein 
leaders had an excellent idea of the way 
to influence waverers. They spread a 
report that there would be a Sinn Fein 
Conscription throughout Ireland; any 
men who would not join were to be shot. 

On Monday, May 1, we received 
authentic news that the rebel leaders in 
Dublin had made an unconditional sur- 
render, and advised all others in the 
country todothesame. Then came the 
soldiers. We are not likely ever to for- 
get the feelings with which we wel- 
comed those soldiers. Few as they 
were, they brought back peace and 
order, and the reality of England’s rule, 
to this divided and distracted County of 
Wexford. They did it without wasting 
one life or firing one shot. They came, 
and with them came a very heavy and 
persuasive gun, which the soldiers 
called ‘‘Enniscorthy Emily.” The 
sight of her was enough. She had no 
need to speak. 

I shall not forget either the joy or 
relief on the faces of the country people 
at the very first tidings that the Rebel- 
lion was put down. It was impossible 
to mistake; their tongues can always 
deceive one, but not their faces. They 
had been absolutely terrorized by the 
Sinn Feiners; and if the Rebellion had 
lasted a week longer and these terrorized 


people had joined it, they would have 
been the most cruel of the lot. We are 
under no delusions about what would 
have happened. 

It remains unaccountable how the 
leaders in Enniscorthy controlled their 
following even for the short while that 
they did, and prevented them from getting 
drink. A severe penalty was denounced 
against anyone who should give drink to 
a Sinn Feiner. But such an unnatural 
state of things could not have continued. 
Another mysterious thing is how the 
rebels escaped being shot by each other. 
Some indeed were wounded, but none 
killed; and considering the number of 
rifles and revolvers in hands which had 
never used weapons before, it seems 
little short of miraculous. Bayonets 
were given to boys of fourteen, who had 
the time of their lives, ‘‘halting,’’ 
threatening, and driving people about. 
Of course in a very short while threaten- 
ing would have become tame sport, and 
the real thing would have begun. As it 
was, the principal shopkeepers were 
held up by their own work-people; in one 
case a well-known merchant was over- 
powered in his shop by two girls and a 
boy who marched up to him with 
revolvers. Any worthless young woman 
who wanted some excitement put a 
Red Cross on her sleeve, called herself a 
Sinn Fein nurse, and rushed off with a 
raiding party, taking a revolver as a 
nursing outfit. 

Two of these ministering angels 
were in Ferns when the scare was 
given that the soldiers were coming. 
They jumped into a stolen motor-car 
and were driven off at tep speed by a 
Sinn Feiner, who knew as much about 
driving a motor as they knew about 
nursing. All went well until it was time 
to turn a corner at the foot of a steep 
hill. Here the motor, instead of turn- 
ing the corner, charged straight into a 
cottage, and landed a damaged ‘‘nurse”’ 
somewhere about the floor. She was 
soon recognized as a local dressmaker of 
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small skill, and the opinion was ex- 
pressed to me by a disgusted acquaint- 
ance that ; 

‘‘Her parents would have to be 
ashamed of her.” 

Most of the raided motor-cars were 
broken up very soon in much the same 
way, as there was no one who knew 
how to drive them; but everyone was 
willing to try. I know of one that was 
returned to its owner after three days, 
with a letter of elaborate politeness and 
an illegible signature. All the notes of 
these days purported to be from the 
Provisional Government of the Irish 
Republic. 

Here ends a trivial record of a time 
that finished in a fiasco, though it was 
intended to finish in blood. The things 
I have written of might have been 
treated very differently, and have made 
a more readable article. With a few 
touches of exaggeration it would be 
easy to give a more heroic and interest- 
ing aspect to our position, which was in 
reality humiliating and exasperating. Or 
again, one might take it from the ridicu- 
lous sidé, and turn it all into a bad joke, 
as nearly anything that happens in 
Ireland can be turned;—call it a Re- 
bellion pour rire in Wexford, with the 
fifteen-year-old warriors and the sham 
nurses, and the rest of it. Either of 
those methods would be a plausible 
misrepresentation, and at this time it is 
all-important that the simple truth 
should be told. 

That truth is that the people of Ire- 
land have acquired a profound contempt 
for the British Government, which has 
so thoroughly deserved their contempt, 
which condones crime and disorder, 
refuses protection to the loyal and law- 
abiding subjects of the King, releases 
criminals from prison before half their 
time is served, and ostentatiously allies 
itself with their leaders. The old 
definition of a Government’s reason to 
exist, ‘‘for the punishment of evil- 
doers, and for the praise of them that 
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do well,’’ must be exactly reversed to fit 
the Government we have had in Ire- 
land, and which has brought us to this 
pass. Of course the people are not 
afraid to rebel. Why should they be? 
Is it likely that they have forgotten the 
lessons ef 1911—when a low-born schem- 
er called Larkin, posing as a Labor 
leader, and with the help of German 
money, raised such riots in Dublin that 
trade was paralyzed and the streets 
became Pandemonium? What hap- 
pened next? The brave policemen who, 
at the risk of their lives, had tried 
to keep order in the streets, were ac- 
cused as murderers and put on trial, 
but the Citizen Army which was 
threatening to wreck the city was al- 
lowed to parade, to be drilled, and 
finally to be armed. The Citizen Army 
and the Sinn Feiners are one force now. 

There was never any disguise about 
the objects of the Sinn Feiners. Indeed 
there was no necessity for any. In 
Ireiand disloyalty is the chief recom- 
mendation to place and power; for 
loyal subjects do not command enough 
votes to make them of any importance 
to a British Government anxious about 
its own tenure of office. When the 
Sinn Feiners avowed that their chief 
aim was to root out every sign of 
British domination in Ireland, they 
were only smiled upon and rather 
encouraged to proceed, especially as 
they became more numerous. Naturally 
their insolence increased. From the 
beginning of the war they have allied 
themselves with the Germans, cheered 
at their successes, helped their sub- 
marines, and maligned our Army. 
They have magnified the power of 
Germany to the ignorant country 
people, and persuaded them that the 
Huns have a peculiar tenderness for 
the Irish, and a special yearning to see 
Ireland ‘‘free.” It is useless for any 
loyal person to try and open their 
eyes—to ask them, as I have repeated- 
ly done, how they would like to have a 
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German army landed here, and to see 
Ireland treated as Belgium has been? 

‘“‘Ah, they would never do the 
like o’ that here! Sure, they’re not 
that sort o’ people at all,” is the ob- 
stinate reply. 

Is anyone surprised at this? Let 
him remember that the ignorant and 
the unprincipled always believe what- 
ever they wish to believe, that their in- 
vincible instinct is to join the side that 
is going to win, that as long as they 
ean remember they have seen crime 
and outrage successful in Ireland, and 
loyalty penalized and discredited as if 
it were a crime. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Is it too late to ask of England now 
to show her strength, in which these 
rebels do not believe, to do justice and 
punish the wrong-doers who have 
openly boasted that she is afraid to 
punish them, to give us order and law, 
and save our beloved Ireland even now 
at the last hour? 

Is it possible that the English people 
are still unaware that Germany is here, 
that her money has furnished the sin- 
ews of this Rebellion, that the Sinn 
Feiners were counting on German 
promises?—kept in the German fash- 
ion, as the event proved. 

Moira O’ Neill. 








Several weeks ago the English Associa- 

tion held a conference to discuss the 
effect of the war on the production and 
reading of books. They had secured 
some interesting speakers. The authors 
were represented, as they always should 
be when they can, by a poet, Mr. de la 
Mare; teachers and taught had Mr. 
Mais, of Sherborne, to speak for them; 
Mr. Buchan spoke for the publishers 
and Mr. J. G. Wilson for the book- 
sellers. None of them wasted his 
opportunity, and the result was an 
extremely interesting and on the whole 
@ very encouraging discussion. 

When the war broke out Mr. Gosse, 
and a great many other people, thought 
it would make an end of literature. It 
seemed likely that there would be 
much Jess reading of any kind and 
that what there was would be almost 
entirely of newspapers and of the kind 
of books that are newspapers in all but 
name and shape. Almost the exact 
reverse has occurred according to the 
unimpeachable witness of the English 
Association. It is true that, according 
to Mr. Wilson, the sale of a few too 
celebrated novelists has almost ceased; 
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but this does not disturb Mr. Wilson, 
nor will it greatly disturb anybody 
except the too celebrated ones them- 
selves and perhaps their publishers. 
On the whole, the report is most con- 
soling. Both Mr. Buchan and Mr. 
Wilson express their belief that there 
never was a time when more books of 
the best sort were being read in England, 
especially if we include that greater. 
England which is now in France. Of 
course, there is a lot of rubbish read 
both at home and in the trenches. But 
there is nothing new about that; it has 
nothing to do with the war. What is 
now and has to do with the war is the 
demand for the best books, and es- 
pecially for poetry. And all the evi- 
dence goes to show that it is due to two 
things: the long hours of waiting which 
are inevitably the soldier’s lot and the 
heightened sense of values brought 
about by seeing life, liberty, and country 
daily at stake before all eyes. The un- 
accustomed idleness makes a demand 
for quantity, the new vision and the 
tension of spirit one for quality. 

Some curious information was given 
by the speakers both as to the general 
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fact of the demand and as to particular 
features of it. Of course, the war at 
first stopped the sale of books of any 
kind. The note in Mr. Wilson’s diary 
during the first week or two was that 
no one seemed to want any books at all. 
Then gradually a revival began, and it 
is interesting to be told that it showed 
itself first in towns which were either 
munition centers or had large camps 
near them. There were difficulties 
for the bookseller. Nearly everything 
that was on his shelves before the war 
had become of no account. The capital 
invested in it was dead. But the im- 
mense sales of certain books about the 
war like Bernhardi’s and Cramb’s 
began to provide compensations. And 
after a while a general demand, which 
Mr. Wilson described as ‘‘simply mar- 
velous,” sprang up for many kinds of 
the best books, provided they were 
cheap. ‘‘There never was a time,’ he 
said, ‘‘when so many good books were 
sold.’”’ ‘‘I believe,” said Mr. Buchan, 
“that more books and better books are 
being read today than ever before.”’ 
The manager of a bookstall told Mr. 
Wilson that his difficulty was not selling 
cheap editions of books, but getting them 
to sell; they were always running out. 


This immense activity, which surprised _ 


the trade as much as everybody else, is 
explained as due chiefly to four causes. 
First there is the fact that modern war is 
a very slow and monotonous business, 
so that the soldier now gets more time 
for reading in a month than he got in a 
year under the old conditions. Then 
the modern army is a totally different 
thing from any we have ever had hefore. 
Both officers and men have been largely 
drawn from classes far more interested 
in books than the officers or men of the 
old Regular Army commonly were. 
Then there is the melancholy fact that 
there are always a large number of men 
in hospitals, and the bridle of Theages is 
still, as always, one of the most fre- 
quent and effective ways of making 
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men remember that they have minds 
as well as bodies. Then, as a fourth 
cause, there has been the condition of 
the civilian population at home. The 
immense majority have had much 
more money to spend than before and 
fewer ways of spending it. There 
were no longer any cheap tickets to 
tempt people to travel, and the dark 
streets made them disinclined to ven- 
ture out again after they had once 
found their way home. The result was 
that the new quietness of the evenings 
and the Sundays provided a harvest for 
the booksellers. Thus the whirligig of 
circumstance brings about its surprises; 
and this time of unexampled stress and 
strain is seen, in fact, to have produced 
a revival of leisure. 

Must its effects disappear when the 
war comes to an end? Mr. Buchan, 
whose numerous and many-sided ac- 
tivities make him a strange prophet of 
leisure, is sanguine enough to think 
they need not. He hopes that we shall 
not revert after the war to the restless 
habits which made life a thing of ‘‘fringes 
and oddments’”’ and altogether de- 
stroyed the leisure which, as he justly 
insists, is necessary for the reading as 
well as for the production of good litera- 
ture. He thinks the omens are favor- 
able to a belief that the new and en- 
larged reading public will not disappear 
with the return of peace. Let us hope 
he will prove right. And if it retains 
in easier days the fine choice it is, on the 
whole, showing today, that will not be 
the least of the strange blessings, quite 
unconnected with the map of Europe, 
which this war is unexpectedly and in- 
directly working out for the people of 
this country. 

Those who have been reading during 
the last few weeks Lady Granville’s 
interesting volumes of the correspond- 
ence of Lady Bessborough, Lord Gran- 
ville Leveson Gower, and their circle 
will have been struck by their constant 
allusions to the best literature. The 
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Latin, Italian, French and English 
poets, great historians like Clarendon, 
great preachers like Barrow, the best 
contemporary writers like Mme. de 
Staél and Jane Austen, Wordsworth 
and Byron, Southey and Crabbe, are 
always cropping up in their letters. 
One wonders if the statesmen and great 
ladies of today spend their leisure hours 
in reading Virgil and Ariosto, and 
writing to each other about them. It 
is to be feared that while the English 
aristocracy of the eighteenth century 
created great libraries and read them, 
that of the nineteenth has only inherited 
them or sold them. Few things are 
more depressing than to stay in a coun- 
try house which has a splendid library, 
full of intellectual delights and biblio- 
graphic glories, and find that none of 
its inhabitants ever reads anything but 
what comes from Smith or Mudie. 
But, perhaps, the new spirit, if, as we 
hope, it lasts after the war, will run 
through the whole country, and con- 
quer even those splendid fortresses of 
the barbarians, the country houses. 
At any rate, here it is for the moment. 
What is it that soldiers and civilians 
are reading today? In the actual 
trenches, of course, it is mostly fiction. 
As Mr. Buchan says, ‘‘for a weary man 
and probably a wet man in a dirty dug- 
out with a single candle’’ what is 
wanted is something absorbing; and 
Duma’s ‘‘Monte Cristo,” invariably 
asked for as ‘‘Monte Carlo,” is Mr. 
Buchan’s instance of the kind of thing 
that meets the demand. So far the 
report gives us only what we could have 
guessed. The unexpected comes in 
when we pass beyond fiction. The 
demand for the troops has been ‘‘sur- 
prisingly catholic”’ we are told. Among 
other books reported as asked for by 
soldiers were a Gothic grammar, an 
Anglo-Saxon dictionary, and an edition 
of Beowulf. It is difficult to separate 
the civilian from the military demand 
on the booksellers, but when we are 
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told that there has been a curious 
increase in the sale of books on as- 
tronomy one may naturally connect it 
with the airmen’s new familiarity with 
the stars. French and Russian books 
have, of course, been in great request; 
but it will surprise those who regard 
the Greek and Latin classics as bugbears, 
or at best old fogies, to hear that they 
have been in very great demand, es- 
pecially in the excellent Loeb edition, 
with both text and translation. But 
the most striking thing of all is the 
general increase in the demand for 
poetry, both for civilians and for troops, 
especially officers, whether in the field 
or in hospitals. The chief gainer, 
especially at first, was, naturally and 
rightly, Wordsworth. More lately 
there has been a great sale of Shelley, 
especially since the publication of the 
Poet Laureate’s ‘“‘Spirit of Man.” 
Rupert Brooke’s poems had, of course, 
an immense sale, and so have one or 
two other living poets. Mr. Wilson 
paid a very high tribute to the little 
volume ‘‘Poems of Today,’ lately 
issued by the English Association, which 
he declared, had had ‘‘a tremendous 
influence’’ in creating that ‘‘simply 
marvelous revival’? of the interest in 
poetry on which he more than once 
laid stress. 

One of the features of the present 
war is that it has been, more than any 
of its predecessors, a war of argument. 
It provides the most striking proof yet 
given of the power of public opinion in 
the modern world. Alas! also, no 
doubt of its impotence. For it is 
certain that the public opinion of every 
country except one was overwhelm- 
ingly pacific, and it is even possible 
that in that country, too, a free debate 
with all the facts disclosed would have 
gone equally decisively against the 
great crime of the war in which the 
German people have rather played the 
part of willing accomplices after the 
fact than that of the actual criminals, 
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who were a comparatively small group 
of men. But even Germany has shown 
a thoroughly modern eagerness to justify 
herself before the opinion of the world, 
and much time and ink have been 
wasted in that very unpromising task. 
Nobody can imagine Louis XIV taking 
much trouble to convince foreigners 
that he was only defending France 
when he devastated the Palatinate. 
But Germany has been pitiably anxious 
to prove the innocence of her Belgian 
atrocities. And in countries like France 
and England and the United States, 
where policy is now ultimately decided 
by the people, the war has inevitably 
produced an immense output of books 
dealing not only with its immediate 
causes, but with the history of Europe 
out of which it came. So it was not 
surprising to hear the speakers at this 
conference say that one of the features 
of the time was a greatly increased 
demand for books of history and of 
historical geography. 

On the whole, as has been said, 
the facts disclosed were most en- 
couraging, and the English Association 
deserves our gratitude for bringing them 
out at this moment, as well as for its 
other services to the cause of English 
literature, to which Mr. Mais paid a 
very enthusiastic tribute. But what is 
more interesting even than the facts is 
their meaning. What is it that the 
war has done for our minds, producing 
these results among others? Mr. de la 
Mare gave the meeting an admirable 
address, which, we understand, is to be 
reprinted for the members of the As- 
sociation, on the influence the war has 
had on authors. But on the rest of 
us? What conclusion can we draw 
from what we see around us and from 
what was said at this conference? 

Perhaps, chiefly, that the life of the 
country is, on the whole, the healthier 
and ‘he deeper for its great experience. 
Less interest is apparently felt in what 
Mr. Buchan called ‘‘torpid and aimless 
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narratives of unwholesome young men 
and trivial young women.” There is 
also a smaller public for mere sentiment. 
Two of the novelists mentioned as 
having gone down in the world dealt 
largely in this commodity, while one 
who had gone up, Mr. Henry James, 
was certainly not at all a purveyor in 
ordinary to the pathetically disposed 
housemaid. A greater thing than sen- 
timent has, to some extent, taken its 
place; a thing that needs poetry for its 
full expression: what we call emotion, 
the sorrowing, rejoicing, wrathful, lov- 
ing spirit of man. Only the highest 
sort of human writing can satisfy that: 
the books that tell of man’s greatest 
deeds in the past and of his hopes and 
fears and high resolves in the present; 
and therefore it has been a true instinct 
that has made people turn to history 
and poetry during the last year. 

In vain do the professors of physical 
science tell us that the only way to win 
this or any future war is to give all our 
schooldays to chemistry or some other 
of the studies that deal with matter. 
We have no wish to neglect those 
studies. They have their place. But 
it is the second, not the first. It is not 
matter but spirit that is going to win 
this war. It is not matter but spirit 
that we are going to need to solve the 
problems that will come after the war. 
And it is literature, and literature alone, 
which ean nourish that vital spirit. For 
literature, by its very nature, deals 
always with human life, while physical 
science, by its very nature, deals with 
matter which, if it has life at all, has at 
least no life which is human. The men 
of science have done great things for us 
in the last hundred years, but the great- 
est of all they cannot do. It is not in 
their province, but in that of the Bible 
and Homer and Shakespeare and 
Milton. We hope it will always be 
possible to pay a right attention, to 
pay perhaps more than we have paid, 
to the physical sciences without sac- 
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rificing the claims of literature. But if 
we have to choose between them, our 
choice is instant and clear. We are not 
going to spend all the next generation 
in the making of explosives; and even 
if we were, it can only, at the very worst, 
be a small part of the people whose 
technical knowledge or ignorance will 
affect their making. But the whole 
of the people, each for his own sake and 
for the sake of all the rest too, will 
need a knowledge of human life; and 
that knowledge, so far as it is got from 
education at all, can only be got from 
literature. The wisest man of antiquity 
The Times. 






turned away from the study of physical 
sciences and gave himself to that of 
the life of man.. And why? Because, 
as his great pupil declared, ‘‘an in- 
telligent man will prize those studies 
which result in his soul getting sober- 
ness, righteousness, and wisdom, and 
will less value the others.” And that 
is still as true today as when Plato first 
said it. It is for the English Associ- 
ation, the Classical Association, the His- 
torical Association, and similar bodies, 
to see that it is not forgotten in the dis- 
cussions about our educational system 
which will certainly arise after the war. 





I. 


Staff-Surgeon Michael O’Brien had 
a weakness for books with showy cov- 
ers. In fact, he invariably judged a 
book by the cover. He was also 
inclined to impulsiveness. One morn- 
ing he was making his rounds in the 
sick quarters of H.M.S. Alcibiades. 
He suddenly halted. A gurgling sound 
issued from his capacious throat. The 
sick-berth steward was alarmed. ‘‘ Are 
you ill, sir?” he asked with some 
concern. 

No, the staff-surgeon was not ill. 
It was intended as a gurgle of delight. 
The dull-gray monotony of his daily 
existence had been transformed into 
something with color in it. His diag- 
nostic eye had spotted a book on the 
table. Glaring red letters beckoned 
to him. They were written at a rakish 
angle. They trailed across a yellow 
background. They made up the words 
of the title J’ accuse. 

He pounced upon the volume. ‘In 
the king’s name,’ he demanded, 
‘‘whose book is this?’ 

“It’s Wireless Operator Morgan’s, 
sir,” the sick-berth steward replied. 
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‘‘Oh, you mean the bloke with bel- 
ladonna in his eyes?” 

“That’s right, sir. He wants to go to 
hospital.” 

‘*Well, you can tell him ex cathedra 
—mind you don’t say ‘catheter’— 
that he isn’t going. There’s nothing 
wrong with his eyes. What’s more 
to the point,’ the staff-surgeon con- 
tinued, ‘‘he’ll not be able to read for a 
week, so I’ll borrow his book. You may 
also intimate to him that if he isn’t 
eareful I’ll stop his rum.” 

“That ought to shake him up a bit, 
sir,’ the steward said with a grin. 


II. 


The staff-surgeon walked aft with 
his prize tucked under his arm. Care- 
fully avoiding the snares of the ward- 
room, he made straight for his cabin. 
He was determined to commune at 
once with J’ accuse. 

Alas! man proposes, God disposes, 

especially in the navy. 
* The staff-surgeon was still gazing in 
rapture at the outrageous cover when 
the first lieutenant thrust his tousled 
head into the former’s cabin. 
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‘*Will you come shooting with me, 
doc.?”’ 

“Will a duck swim? Have you gone 
balmy? Here we are in the midst of 
the greatest war in history, and yet 
you ask——”’ : 

“‘Oh, dry up about the greatest war 
in history! I’m fed up on war. But, 
honest Injun, haven’t you heard? 
Something has gone wrong below. It’ll 
take two or three days to fix it.’’ 

‘*Hosanna!’’ murmured the staff- 
surgeon. 

“IT have the captain’s permission,” 
continued the first lieutenant, ‘‘to take 
_ you with me on a couple of days’ leave. 
Are you coming?” 

““Yes, certainly, I should say so, 
with the greatest of pleasure,” replied 
the staff-surgeon, expressing his ex- 
hilaration of spirits in a crescendo of 
redundancies. ‘‘When do we start?’ 

““A boat leaves for the beach at 
seven bells.” 

“Right-o. I’ll be ready.” 

The staff-surgeon’s servant appeared 
at this opportune moment. He bore 
the insignia of his office, a highly bur- 
nished copper kettle. 

The staff-surgeon said, ‘‘I shall need 
my hunting gear in a few minutes, Bar- 
low. After that I’ll not trouble you 
for two lovely days.”’ 

“Very good, sir,” the marine re- 
joined. 

The staff-surgeon accordingly went 
shooting, and forgot all about J’accuse. 


III. 


The first lieutenant and Staff-Sur- 
geon O’Brien were in the wardroom. 
Their messmates were smacking their 
lips in anticipation of a delightful bag 
which the lucky sportsmen had brought 
back with them. 

A sick-berth attendant came up 
to the surgeon, and said, ‘‘A prisoner 
for examination, sir.’’ 

Staff-Surgeon O’Brien went forward 
immediately to the sick quarters. 
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Wireless Operator Morgan, half-stripped. 
was awaiting medical examination. 
The staff-surgeon had a sort of sneak- 
ing sympathy for offenders. He was a 
bit ‘‘ag’in the Government’’ himself. 
That’s where his Irish blood came in. 
It was, therefore, with a kindly look 
that he regarded Morgan. The dark- 
complexioned wireless operator stood 
shaking before him. 

‘“Well, my lad,’ the surgeon in- 
quired heartily, ‘‘what have you been 
up to?” 

Morgan was silent. The master-at- 
arms answered glibly for him. ‘‘He 
broke his leave, sir. He was dis- 
covered at the railway station taking 
a train for parts out of bounds, sir. 
The captain has given him ten days’ 
cells, sir.”’ 

Whether it be the fear of coming into 
close contact with an officer, or whether 
it be the stethoscope, a service man’s 
heart beats rapidly when he is being 
medically examined. 

Morgan was no exception to the rule. 
In fact, ‘his heart beat so fast that 
Staff-Surgeon O’Brien exclaimed, ‘‘I 
don’t know how fast you.can work your 
wireless key. What I do know is that 
you’d be working it mighty quickly if 
you kept up with your heart-beat at the 
present moment.” 

The staff-surgeon studied the face 
before him. If ever a pair of eyes re- 
flected fear, the dark-brown ones before 
him did. ‘‘Buck-up, my lad,’ he 
advised him. ‘‘You’re as nervous as a 
kitten. Ten days’ cells never killed 
any man.” 

There being nothing organically 
wrong with him, however, he reluctant- 
ly affixed his signature to the ‘‘Medi- 
cally Fit” declaration of the warrant. 

‘*By the way, Morgan,” he said in 
his cheery way, ‘“‘I had forgotten all 
about your book. I'll return it to you 
in a few days.” 

“‘There’s no hurry now, sir,” the 
prisoner faltered. ‘‘I wouldn’t be al- 
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lowed to read it, in any case,’ he said 
in a choking kind of voice. Then, in a 
half-querulous, half-defiant way, he 
made a curious remark. ‘‘I don’t 
believe a German wrote the book. 
England caused the war,’’ Wireless 
Operator Morgan declared. 

“Don’t you give no more of your 
cheek, Morgan, or it’ll be the yardarm 
for you,” the master-at-arms said to 
him menacingly, as he marched his 
prisoner away. 


IV. 


Staff-Surgeon O’Brien lingered in his 
cabin, waiting for the tea-hour. Six- 
teen months of nearly continuous sea- 
life had accustomed him to the vagaries 
of sky and sea. Each alternately 
danced attendance on his line of vision 
through the porthole. Occasionally a 
big green wave hit his scuttle with a 
crash, obliterating everything, and then 
receded noisily. Somehow or other 
the pleasant interlude on shore had put 
him in a reflective mood. Here he 
was racing through the water in a 
cruiser, going whither he did not know. 
What was more, he did not care. A 
super-Dreadnought appeared for a 
moment in all her stupendousness. 
What did it all mean? With a sigh his 
eyes wandered round and took in the 
different knick-knacks of a naval of- 
ficer’s cabin, until they fell on the 
gaudy cover of J’accuse. ‘‘The very 
thing that may prove illuminating,’ he 
murmured. 

He seated himself luxuriously in his 
armchair, lit his pipe, and adjusted the 
electric heater at his feet. After 
reading a few chapters he began turn- 
ing over the pages at random in a dis- 
gruntled sort of way. 

“T don’t agree with Morgan’s sen- 
timents. I shouldn’t wonder, though, 
if he’s right about the author not being a 
German,”’ the staff-surgeon mused. 

A double-sheet of note-paper slipped 
out of the book and landed astride the 


rounded grating of his heater. Being 
in a lazy mood, he let it stay where it 
was till a curious phenomenon roused 


him from his sybaritical attitude, yet . 


held him spellbound for a few seconds. 
The sheet of note-paper had fallen 
from between the pages of J’accuse 
as white as the driven snow. Now 
it was being rapidly covered with 
writing before his very eyes. The 
scorching of the edges warned him 
that it was time to snatch it from its 
present position. He picked the thing 
up hastily. His sense of responsibility 
as a censor of letters in H.M.S. Al- 
cibiades was thoroughly roused. There 
was dirty work: going on somewhere. 
It was his duty to find out where. All 
letters written on board his Majesty’s 
ships in a time of war are censored. 
No matter whether the scribe be an 
admiral or a seaman, his letters are sub- 
mitted to the rigid scrutiny of the 
censor before being sent to the General 
Post-Office, London. 

The heat of Staff-Surgeon O’Brien’s 
radiator had rendered visible the fol- 
lowing interesting communication: 

‘The ships of our squadron go out 
on the stunt mentioned a week from 
today (Tuesday) . . speed prob- 
ably . . . knots. After accompanying 
squadron to point-d’appui in latitude 
: . °, longitude . °, we leave 
them and proceed to... for a 
refit. They are becoming very vigilant 
since last affair. I propose to try to 
get sent back immediately to depot 
hospital on account of imaginary eye- 
trouble.” (‘‘I didn’t do six months’ 
eye-work in Vienna for nothing,’ 
muttered O’Brien.) ‘‘If cannot ar- 
range this, will break leave before 
ship sails, and go . . It’s too risky 
staying on board. In any ease, will 
meet you at usual rendezvous. Please 
have railway passes ready in case we 
may have to slip over to France in 
khaki. I have run out of special in- 
visible fluid. I pinched some silver 
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nitrate in dispensary, and am obliged 
to trust to it. Aw revoir.” 

The handwriting was quite small and 
regular, and each line was about an 
inch apart. 

“The blighter adds insult to injury. 
He makes use of the medical department 
to execute his nefarious schemes,’ 
exclaimed the staff-surgeon, in a tower- 
ing rage. “So that’s the way he evades 
the censor. I suppose he writes such 
visible tosh as ‘Hope this will find you 
well, as it leaves me in the pink,’ with 
ink between his invisible treachery. 
The swine! I'll soon fix him.” 

He was about to report the affair to 
the captain, when there was a deafen- 
ing detonation; the ship trembled 
violently, and listed to port. At 
the same time the guns roared. Hoarse 
shouts were heard, and the tramping of 
many feet on deck. O’Brien paused 
long enough to slip on his inflatable 
waistcoat before going on deck. Ashe 
leaped up the gangway the bugler sound- 
ed the call to ‘‘Collision Stations.” 

Staff-Surgeon O’Brien attempted to 
make hisway forward to thesick quarters. 
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The quartermaster, saluting him, 
said, ‘‘Sorry, sir. All the watertight 
doors are closed. We. can’t clear a 
passage for you yet.”’ 

The gunnery-lieutenant came up to 
him and said excitedly, ‘‘We’ve been 
torpedoed, doc. It’s only a moderate 
explosion. The damage is pretty well 
confined to one bulkhead. We shall be 
able to limp back to port under our own 
steam. We’ve got the cursed sub- 
marine, too. She’s one of their latest. 
Every shot told, and she sank in afew 
minutes, with no Huns to tell the tale.” 

‘‘Have we any casualties?’’ the staff- 
surgeon inquired. 

‘*Only one killed. Curiously enough 
the only prisoner we’ve had for months 
has been blown to smithereens.” 

“Serves him damn well right, too,” 
the staff-surgeon said. 

**You bloodthirsty Sawbones! What 
has the poor wireless operator done to 
you?” 

‘*You’ll hear later, my lad. Mean- 
while I’m going to try to get in touch 
with my sick people,” the staff-surgeon 
said, as he left the gunnery-lieutenant. 
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Lord Kitchener’s sudden death hae! 
occasioned a sense of personal loss 
throughout the nation and the Empire 
such as scarcely any other could have 
done. Only a few days before two 
“Lloyd-George Liberals,’’ Sir Ivor Her- 
bert and Sir Arthur Markham, moved 
a vote of censure on him in the House of 
Commons. The vote was negatived, 
after eliciting a warm defense of the 
War Minister from Mr. Asquith. The 
attack, which had been well puffed in 
advance, collapsed under a chorus of 
more general eulogy than was expected. 
Even so, the feeling shown in the 
House,of Commons was much less cor- 
‘dial and solid than that since revealed 


outside. With its personal intrigues, 
its fickleness and impressionability 
(now that party control is in abeyance), 
and its willingness to suffer windbags 
gladly, the House does not reflect the 
nation at all accurately from day to 
day. In particular, it is peevish and 
iconoclastic; whereas the nation, apart 
from Lord Northeliffe’s newspapers, 
has a decided instinct in favor of not 
breaking its long-established and well- 
approved idols. On the whole this 
instinct is sound. No democracy of 
forty-five millions can do without 
idols; nor can it ever select them on the 
basis of infallible man-to-man knowl- 
edge. It does well to be chary of trans- 
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ferring in a crisis attachments slowly 
formed and ratified over long periods 
of calmer reflection. That the Lord 
Kitchener of reality was not the Lord 
Kitchener of legend goes without say- 
ing. But it may be questioned whether 
the gap between legend and reality in 
his case was anything like so wide as in 
that of any of the ambitious politicians 
hastily advertised as war-experts in 
these latter days. 

From the beginning of the war till 
near the end of last year Lord Kitchener 
combined at Whitehall two distinct 
functions. He was both War Minister 
and Commander-in-Chief, both Roon 
and Moltke. The responsibility for 
military administration and that for 
military policy, which the Prussian 
system divorces and which Lord Hal- 
dane’s great reforms divorced in this 
country, were reunited in his master- 
ful hands. When he took the Secre- 
taryship of State, it was purely an ad- 
ministrative office. But with the de- 
parture of most of the pre-war General 
Staff to France, a soldier of his standing, 
with a seat in the Cabinet, inevitably 
became the Government’s chief mili- 
tary adviser. It was as Minister of 
War that he carried out the arrange- 
ments for raising the new armies; but 
it was as an informal Commander-in- 
Chief or Chief of the General Staff 
that he initiated the policy of raising 
them, and of preparing Great Britain 
to act on the Continent as a first-class 
military Power. 

Though it has been the fashion to 
talk of him as an administrator first 
and a soldier afterwards, a sort of 
managing director in field-marshal’s 
clothes, the evidence (much of it, no 
doubt, very imperfect and hearsay in 
character) rather goes to show that at 
Whitehall his soldiering was better than 
his administration. He was much 
handicapped in the latter by the fact 
that down to August, 1914, he had had 
no personal experience of the White- 
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hall machine. He was further handi- 
capped by an Oriental predilection for 
doing everything himself. The bigger 
a job is, the more it can be spoiled by 
reluctance to devolve responsibility. 
It was by sheer assiduity and unremit- 
ting hard work that Lord Kitchener 
eventually pulled through, rather than 
by any very apparent administrative 
genius. On the other hand, his policy 
as a soldier was remarkably sagacious; 
and the full degree in which he an- 
ticipated events may be better known 
some day than it is now. His forecast 
of a three years’ war and determination 
to create armies for it are only one 
sample. His policy of training those 
armies from the beginning in large 
camps, instead of in little scattered 
units, increased the administrative 
trouble at the time; but few people doubt 
now that from a military standpoint 
it was profoundly wise. His willing- 
ness to use the voluntary system was 
also abundantly justified. Though not 
a tactical battle-fighter, he was a 
shrewd strategist. He is said to have 
insistently prophesied the main Ger- 
man advance through Brabant and 
Hainaut during a critical week in 
August, 1914, when the French General 
Staff still expected it to come through 
the Ardennes. He is believed to have 
been quite against undertaking both 
the Antwerp and the Dardanelles Ex- 
peditions; though in both cases he was 
overborne in the Cabinet by the en- 
thusiasm of Mr. Churchill, seconded 
as it was by political arguments. It is 
no secret that last autumn he was 
against the Salonica Expedition, and 
at the same time in favor of withdrawing 
from the Dardanelles. What is less 
known, but can now be stated harm- 
lessly, is that his alternative policy 
was an expedition on a large scale 
to Alexandretta. Had this been then 
undertaken, we can see now, in the 
light of Erzerum, Bitlis, and Tre- 
bizond, that it would probably have 
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swept the Turks out of Asia. Indeed, 
it is not easy among all these large 
questions of military policy to find one 
on which his judgment was wrong. 
Where he erred was rather in not 
pressing it sufficiently against civilian 
colleagues. Perhaps he would have done 
so with more effect if he had not been 
their colleague, but had advised them 
officially as Chief of the Staff. He never 
assimilated the Cabinet atmosphere. 

The combination in Lord Kitchener’s 
person of the two distinct functions 
was not a good one in principle. If 
Lord Haldane had been made War 
Minister and Lord Kitchener Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff when the 
war broke out, it would have been in 
every way a better arrangement. But 
this was impossible, owing to the dead 
set which the blinder Tory partisans 
were then making against Lord Hal- 
dane on account nominally of his 
German sympathies, but in reality— 
if it had any real reason—solely be- 
cause of his having spiked the con- 
scriptionist gun. After a year’s war 
those who still abhorred Lord Hal- 
dane’s person began to listen to his 
advice, and amid their approval the 
Imperial General Staff was resuscitated 
under Sir Archibald Murray as Chief. 
At the end of the year Sir William 
Robertson took his place, and the full 
authority which he succeeded in obtain- 
ing over the disposition of troops re- 
duced Lord Kitchener to what may 
roughly be called the Roon, instead of 
the Roon-Moltke, functions. As a 
member of the Cabinet and the War 
Council he still had a large say in 
military operations; but as a depart- 
mental head he might just as well have 
been a civilian. 


There ought to be little dispute 
The New Statesman. 
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among sensible people that his suc- 
cessor should be a civilian. Military 
policy is very well in the hands of Sir 
William Robertson as Chief of the 
Staff; and we do not suppose he has 
any greater anxiety to put his feet on 
the administrative treadmill than Gen- 
eral Joffre or General von Falkenhayn 
may be supposed to have in their re- 
spective spheres. There are few visible 
advantages in entrusting the Secretary- 
ship of State to a military man, and 
there is this disadvantage, that whereas 
the post is partly administrative and 
partly political, military men have 
not as such either the administrative 
or the political experience. The real, 
though not the avowed, motive for 
making a soldier War Minister is to 
secure a greater immunity from Par- 
liamentary criticism. In peace-time, 
when such criticism is the salt of ef- 
ficiency, nothing honest could be said 
in favor of this; but in war-time, when 
criticism of any kind often recalls 
President Lincoln’s warning against 
speaking to Blondin while he crosses 
Niagara, and when in particular Par- 
liamentary criticism can scarcely help 
being both uninformed and irrespon- 
sible, the case must be admitted to be 
less simple. We are not sure whether 
one of the chief services which Lord 
Kitchener rendered to the nation in 
1914-5 was not that he enabled the 
War Office to go about its business 
without being snowed under by an 
avalanche of criticism, misdirected for 
the most part, and in any case excessive. 
But that stage in the department’s 
history is now behind us. A directer 
responsibility to Parliament would be 
good for it today, and we hope that Mr. 
Asquith will not lose the present oppor- 
tunity of establishing it. 
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“*I mourn the loss of brave men, many 
of them personal friends of my own, who 


have fallen in thetr country’s cause. 
Yet even more do I regret that the Gere 
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man High Seas Fleet, in spite of its 
heavy losses, was enabled by the misty 
weather to evade the full consequences of 
an encounter they have always professed 
to desire, butfor which, when the opportun- 
ity arrived, they showed no inclination.” — 
The King’s message to Sir John Jellicoe. 

On the afternoon of 31 May, at 3.30, 
the rival Fleets sighted each other off 
the coast of Jutland, and their leading 
ships—English battle-cruisers, German 
battleships, and the lesser craft—began 
the greatest naval fight since Trafalgar. 
The enemy was favored by a mist that 
veiled his superior number, while our 
battle-cruisers were distinctly visible as 
targets, and for a considerable time 
their running contest against more 
numerous and more powerful guns was 
one of strategic bravery, in which ships 
were risked and lost for the sake of 
luring the Germans towards Sir John 
Jellicoe. ‘‘We drew the enemy into the 
jaws of our Fleet,” says Admiral 
Beatty in a letter to Sir Hedworth 
Meux. “I have no regrets,” he adds, 
“except for the gallant lives and pals 
that have gone, and who died gloriously. 
It would have warmed your heart to 
have seen how gallant Hood brought his 
squadron into action. Would to God 
he had been more successful in the 
general result!’”’ For as soon as the 
main body of the British Fleet appeared 
on the distant horizon, and sent home 
some long-range practice, the Germans 
broke off the fight and scurried away 
through the evening mist into their 
protected waters. Now and then our 
ships were able to get into momentary 
contact with their beaten opponents, 
who were running, through defeat, in 
order to avoid destruction, but no con- 
tinuous action was possible. The pur- 
suit went on until dark, when our de- 
stroyers took up the fighting and made 
a successful attack during the night on 
the rearmost vessels. 

The losses are very severe on both 
sides, proving that scientific weapons 


of attack in naval warfare have gained 
empire over defensive construction. 
But Mr. Balfour has no doubt at all 
that the German losses are heavier 
than our own, absolutely heavier in 
ships lost, not merely heavier relatively 
to the total strength of the two fleets. 
So that Germany’s naval power is 
relatively far inferior to what it was 
before the battle. <A careful estimate 
of her loss includes two battleships, 
two Dreadnought battle-cruisers of the 
most powerful type, two of the latest 
light cruisers, a light cruiser of the 
‘*Rostock’”’ type, the light cruiser 
‘*Frauenlob,” at least nine destroyers, 
and a submarine. Perhaps we shall 
not know the full extent of the German 
defeat until after the war—if then. 
In a game of German bluff mendacity 
is habitual, and therefore persistent, 
but we know enough—and the rest of 
the world knows enough—to be amused 
by the hysterical braggadocio with 
which the Kaiser and his advisers have 
managed for a time to delude the Ger- 
man public. But their sailors cannot 
be gagged by the ringing of joy-bells; a 
good deal of the truth is certain to be 
passed on by them to their families and 
to their friends, and then the German 
civilian attitude towards the blockade 
will become less patient, because more 
far-sighted, than it has been. Liars 
need something more than excellent 
memories; they need cunning enough 
never to excite suspicion by being too 
bold in their statements. Why do the 
Germans continue to sink ships which 
are safe in English harbors? And why 
do they tell the world that their Navy, 
while winning a great imaginary triumph 
was only a little inconvenienced by the 
best gunnery on the seas? Their 
declared losses are so trivial that they 
have the fantasy of dreams, not the 
reasonableness of strategic falsehood. 
Either German ships are magical, or 
German naval statesmanship is very 
inexpert as a liar. 

















The Great Sea Fight. 


Until Admiral Jellicoe’s dispatches 
are published nothing more will be 
heard about the real German losses, nor 
will it be possible for anyone to see the 
German defeat in perspective. We 
believe that Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Hedworth Meux speaks for naval 
officers when he describes the battle as 
‘‘a victory for us—not so great as we 
expected and hoped for, but an un- 
doubted victory.”” Those who have 
inherited the traditions of the British 
Navy wish to turn defeat into destruc- 
tion. The King speaks in naval lan- 
guage when he says that ‘‘the retire- 
ment of the enemy immediately after 
the opening of the general engagement 
robbed us of the opportunity of gaining 
a decisive victory.”’ A nation that 
lives on the sea, that owes her existence 
to naval traditions treasured and 
preserved from age to age, must keep 
always in mind the difference between 
victories that maim and victories thai 
overwhelm. The German Navy has 
been seriously maimed, but it has not 
been destroyed. For many months, 
as Mr. Balfour says, it will be unfit to 
attempt any organized fleet effort, 
either in the North Sea or in the Baltic; 
and this means not only that our block- 
ade can be intensified with much 
greater ease, but that German states- 
men, during the most critical period of 
the war, must look upon the invasion 
of England as ‘‘one of the many 
unfulfilled dreams which this war has 
dissipated forever.’’ Further, while 
the German Navy remained a thing of 
mystery, it had a powerful influence 
over every plan and project that the 
Entente Allies carried from discussion 
into action. Its new gun-power was a 
secret, but its total strength was 
known to be formidable, and Mr. 
Balfour speaks of its competent officers 
and its efficient crews. Consider the 


value of this fleet to Germany had it 
been kept intact during the whole of 
this year. While it remained a sphinx 
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fleet, mysterious and threatening, Rus- 
sian uneasiness in the Baltic would 
have been a thwarting influence, and 
very great numbers of troops would 
have been kept in England to break up 
a possible invasion. Another point 
must be remembered. The effect of 
our losses on public opinion everywhere 
has been beneficial to our cause. Our 
Allies now understand the full meaning 
of sea-power; a sterner purpose has 
come to the British Empire; organized 
labor in this country should be hence- 
forth as loyal to duty as was the 
‘*River Clyde” at Gallipoli. 

Altogether, though our victory is 
indecisive from the standpoint of 
English naval traditionists, it is of very 
great importance—and may prove de- 
cisive—in its political aspects. ‘‘Not 
only have we carried off the honors of 
the day,’’ says Mr. Balfour, ‘‘we have 
carried off the substantial fruits.” 
This fact will grow plainer and plainer 
after the publication of Admiral Jellicoe’s 
dispatch. In the meantime, instead of 
saying anything more about German 
losses and German lies, let us all give 
our minds and hearts to a national 
sorrow. Never before have we lost so 
many officers and men ina naval battle, 
and British sailors have never shown a 
nobler devotion or a finer chivalry. 
They were long-service men, perfectly 
trained, with qualities which only the 
sea and its dangers ripen fully in the 
brief season of our perishable days. 
They were of Nelson’s company, and 
they have gone to him. 

It is impossible for landsmen to see 
in their minds what a naval fight has 
become. Battleships now are far more 
dangerous to their crews than was a 
timber warship to Nelson’s men, for 
they are traveling fortresses of steel 
crowded with men, ballasted with shells, 
and so vulnerable that their life in 
battle could not be more uncertain 
than it is. .Thus the “Queen Mary” 
is said to have been lost in half-a-dozen 
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minutes. A salvo from the German 
guns, almost the first they fired, struck 
her, a thunderous explosion followed, 
and down she went into the deep about 
six minutes after the battle began. In 
Nelson’s time a battleship would burn 
to the water-line, and point-blank firing 
never destroyed one in a few minutes. 
Consider, too, the concentrated hell 
The Saturday Review. 
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that searches a steel battleship when 
shells explode, heating the metal till it 
flames. Here is a scorching isolation 
even worse than trench warfare during 
a bombardment; it is the climax of 
scientific slaughter. But our sailors 
encounter it as a matter of course and 
say, with Sir David Beatty: We are 
ready for thenext time. Mayitcomesoon! 





“READY FOR NEXT TIME.” 


We all know it is the Admiralty’s 
way. They tell the worst part first, 
and comfort us afterwards. They are 
like the famous Californian who shouted 
‘Say, widdy!” at the woman’s door 
when sent to break the news gently. 
We suppose that even that is better 
than lies and boasting. The German 
Admiralty makes its people cheer and 
hand out flags for joy over British 
ships destroyed, which we can see 
ealmly anchored at their base. They 
limited their big-ship losses to one old 
battleship which all the world believed 
at the bottom of the Baltic months ago. 
They raised the shout of victory and 
telegraphed it round the world when 
their whole fleet turned and fled to 
port. Someone in authority tried that 
sort of thing on us once. Early in the 
war the sinking of a ship was con- 
cealed from us till the truth came back 
from the other hemisphere. But no 
one liked it, and we thanked God that 
it was not our Admiralty’s usual way. 
Hope deferred is bad, but false hope is 
worse, and a fool’s paradise is a habita- 
tion more ghastly than downright hell. 

Yet our British way has the defects of 
its qualities as well as the qualities 
of its defects. Once, when Keir Har- 
die was the object of the lies and libels 
which assail honest and fearless men, 
he said to the present writer, ‘‘The 
only trouble is that the lie goes round 
the world while truth is putting on her 





boots.” So it was in the sea-battle. 
The German lie flashed round all the 
world but England, while our Ad- 
miralty was dragging their sea-boots 
off and on, and a mighty long time 
they took about it. Till Lord Kitchen- 
er’s death, no such blow had fallen 
upon the country throughout the war 
as the first official report of the Jutland 
battle. Nor did the belated second 
help things much. Both needed a deal 
of reading between the lines—a deal 
more than a landsman reads. De- 
pression fell upon the country. It was 
deeper than after the exaggerated tele- 
gram on the destruction of our army at 
Mons, and, as at that time, it lasted 
over Sunday. From how many pulpits 
in town and village did not the con- 
gregations hear ‘‘the appalling disaster 
to our fleet”! How many hearts 
shrank or steeled themselves at the 
thought of barbaric hosts shattering 
Cambridge and Canterbury as Louvain 
and Ypres are shattered! Then some- 
one in authority put up Colonel Chur- 
chill to cheer us, and very gently he 
broke the good news. Having had the 
opportunity, he wrete—an opportunity 
which we supposed the Admiralty had 
themselves—of examining the reports 
of the admirals and considering the 
information in possession of the Ad- 
miralty—information from which the 
authorities in London seemed unable 
to deduce anything without Colonel 
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Churchill’s expert assistance—he had 
come to the conclusion that the battle 
revealed no surprises or unforeseen 
features, and that the enemy’s ‘‘def- 
inite inferiority was freed from any 
element of uncertainty.”” What a way 
of breaking good news! What a way of 
saying anything! 

“Did you give it the Germans hot?” 
asked a landsman of a sailor returning 
from the battle. ‘Not ’arf,’’ was the 
simple reply. If that reply had been 
issued instead of the Admiralty’s 
‘‘official”” or Colonel Churchill’s pon- 
derous gloss, how much better for the 
nation! And, what is more important, 
how much truer! It was from the 
sailors themselves that we got the first 
inkling of the truth. Take the reports 
of only one or two among the corre- 
spondents who saw the ships return at 
points along the coast. ‘‘On Thursday 
night,’”’ one writes from Edinburgh, 
‘“‘when the ‘Warspite’ came in, the 
most optimistic statements were cur- 
rent, and each returning boat added 
to the sense of victory.” On Thursday 
night! Say, twenty hours before the 
Admiralty issued its first depressing 
“‘official,’’ without a word of victory! 
From ‘‘a port on the Northeast 
Coast,”” another correspondent wrote 
on Sunday (perhaps about the time 
when Colonel Churchill was finishing 
his examination of the reports kindly 
laid before him by the Admiralty) :— 


I am writing by the shores of a chan- 
nel which leads to a most important 
naval base. During the last two days 
there have passed many of the ships 
that fought in the great fight, proudly 
bearing their scars, and men from those 
ships have come ashore almost as 
proudly and silently and have gone 
about their business and their pleasure. 
They have said little, but a great joy 
fills this town and an exultation of 
feeling caught from the men returning 
from battle with high spirits and vic- 
torious mien. It is not modified 
though a little chastened by the cau- 
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tious, unboastful statement issued by 
the Admiralty. It turns to contempt 
the jubilation in Berlin. 


From another North Sea base, a cor- 
respondent wrote:— 

Many of the men are on short leave, 
and in their wanderings around the 
towns have managed to liven up the 
civilian population. They at least 
show not the slightest signs of depres- 
sion, and their high spirits and cheery 
optimism have acted like an invigor- 
ating tonic on the district. 


We further read that the wife of a 
very distinguished admiral received a 
letter from him, written immediately 
after he arrived in port, in which he 
said :— 

I expected the place decorated with 
flags and school children given a holi- 
day for our glorious British victory; 
instead—only unjustified depression. 


Yet another correspondent, after 
conversing with a petty officer who had 
stood on the ‘‘ Warrior’s”’ deck through- 
out her action, and was taken off when 
she was abandoned, reports him as 


saying :— 
Let people know I am entirely op- 
timistic. Everyone did well. We went 


into action prepared for heavier losses 
than we suffered. It was our part to 
hang on to the enemy, and we did. 


Finally, there is the letter read out 
by Admiral Meux (better known in the 
Services still as ‘‘Lambton of Lady- 
smith’’)—a letter from Sir David 
Beatty himself (of whom the last- 
quoted petty officer said, ‘‘And as for 
David—why, we'd go to hell with 
David!’’):— 

We drew the enemy into the jaws of 
our fleet. I have no regrets, except 
for the gallant comrades, all pals, that 
have gone, who died gloriously. It 
would have warmed your heart to see 
the gallant Hood bring his squadron 
into action. . . We are ready for 
the next time. Please God, it will 
come soon. 
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We feel that to be the right and 
natural spirit for our admirals all and 
seamen all. We like the exact truth, 
and we hate the brag and ‘‘boost.”’ 
But chilling indifference, unjustified 
depression, and the most philosophic 
doubts are hard to bear in war-time. 
How much finer is that seaman spirit 
—the spirit that is assured of victory, 
and assures victory in itself! The 
difference goes very deep into the sea- 
faring soul. Has anyone ever. met a 
depressed sailor? Perhaps one or two 
have been met, long ashore, sickening 
of clubs or pubs; one or two still hanker- 
ing after the sailing ships of youth; 
but hardly an active seaman of today. 
Writers used to bore us stiff by calling a 
certain old admiral ‘‘breezy,’’ but the 
weary word was once alive. Hard life 
in the breeze and rain and sunshine has 
a way of curing depression, whether 
unjustified or not. It can confidently 
be recommended in cases of melancholia 
as a substitute for Karlsbad and 
Homburg, now closed to our plutocratic 
invalids. A month in the stoke-hole 
would cheer them up far more than 
‘‘waters’’ and sweating baths. Bodily 
exercise, some old philosopher said, 
makes us forget even sin. The least 
robust of consciences might gather 
muscles on the maintop, and to live 
continuously in mortal danger banishes 
fear within a week. The effect upon 
philosophic doubt might be equally 
remarkable. ‘‘I have tried too in my 
time to be a philosopher,” said Mr. 
Edwards, who lives by one sentence; 
“but, I don’t know how, cheerfulness 
was always breaking in.’”’ That is the 
very spirit of seamen. They seldom 
try to be philosophers, but, under all 
emergencies, cheerfulness is always 
breaking in. 

Besides, there is obedience, and 
though obedience is the meanest of the 
virtues, it is a very pleasant virtue to 
exercise when confidence guides it. 
That petty officer from the ‘‘Warrior’’ 
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already quoted said the discipline on 
board was exactly perfect from the 
moment the action began—“‘ not slavish, 
old-fashioned discipline, butintelligent.”’ 
Anyone who has lived under conditions 
of intelligent discipline knows how 
pleasant and cheery that life can be; 
what relief from all the anguish of un-— 
certainty and hesitation, what personal 
delight in a service almost religious—a 
service which, as the Prayer-book says, 
is perfect freedom. In such service a 
command is anticipated, understood, 
and obeyed almost before it is given. 
Nelson’s sailors were a queer, half- 
starved, drunken, and blackguardly 
lot, and in his days, though not on his 
ship, the discipline was violently slavish 
rather than decently intelligent. Yet 
when he hoisted his famous signal at 
Trafalgar, the sailors, speaking of 
their country, growled, ‘‘Does the old 
bitch think we ain’t a-goin’ to do our 
dooty?”’ 

And then what cheerfulness it gives 
to have conquered fear—the fear of 
death, that last enemy to be subdued! 
The habitual pessimism of certain 


' editors and other writers, the blood- 


thirsty ‘‘patriotism’”’ of many old men 
and comfortable women—most of it 
plagues them and us because they have 
never enjoyed the sailor’s opportunity 
of conquering fear. They are still 
afraid of terrible changes—poverty, 
ruin, pain, and death. Everybody 
likes to avoid such things if possible, but 
perpetual danger has a splendid effect 
upon the fear of them. ‘‘Done in,” 
“ticket up,” “‘billet out” is all that our 
soldiers say or think of death. And, 
slipping easy, splashing up the sea, 
with England astern and Cape St. 
Vincent coming into sight, the sailor 
of a salt-water ballad said to his 
mate:— 

‘‘They’re ‘discharged’ now, Billy, ‘left 

the service.’ 
Rough an’ bitter was the watch they 
stood, 
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Drake an’ Blake, an’ Collingwood an’ 
Jervis, 
Nelson, Rodney, Hawke, an’ Howe, 
an’ Hood. 
They’d a hard time, haulin’ an’ directin’. 
The Nation. 
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There’s the flag they left us, Billy— 
tread 

Straight an’ keep it flyin-—recollectin’ 

Yonder’s Cape St. Vincent and the 
Dead.” 





THE CRUSADE OF CRIPPLES. 


It is somewhat singular, in such a 
time, to observe some of the things 
which a press trained in plutocracy 
continues to call romance. I take the 
following paragraph from a well-known 
Sunday paper: 

‘Romantic stories are being related 
at Cardiff of the huge fortunes amassed 
by shipowners and coalowners during 
the war. One shipowning firm is 
reputed to have made profits amount- 
ing to £3,000,000, and many other 
firms have also made vast sums. In- 
stances are also told of young clerks who, 
earning about £3 a week at the begin- 
ning of war, saw their opportunity and 
invested in the purchase of old steam- 
ers. As a result of their enterprise 
they have become comparatively 
wealthy men, residing in country 
mansions, and possessing several motor- 
cars.” 

I confess I did not read any more of 
this organ of contemporary thought; 
but it is probable that parallel pass- 
ages could be quoted from it, applying 
a similar phraseology to similar cases. 
On another page, no doubt, I might have 
read: 

‘*An echo of Arthurian poesy reaches 
us from Upper Tooting, where an 
intelligent youth, observing his aged 
mother to be attacked by a fierce dog, 
dexterously delayed assistance till he 
was assured of the possession of her 
jewel case and family silver; which 
he sold in such a manner as to enable 
him eventually to keep a race horse.” 

Or perhaps it might run: 

“‘Legends of the heroic age seem to 
linger in Little Peddlington, where a 
veteran with one leg was refused as- 


sistance in getting out of a ditch, 
until he had given up his Victoria Cross 
to a youthful dependent, who sold it to 
a Jew as a curio, thereby laying the 
foundations of a financial career and 
no less than four yachts.”’ 

Or the circumstances might be 
varied yet further, and the paragraph 
be something like this: 

“The age of chivalry is not passed in 
the neighborhood of Clapham Junction; 
the wife of a well-known citizen hav- 
ing been kidnapped by White Slavers, 
her husband drove so shrewd a bargain 
with the police for any information 
likely to assist her rescue that he is now 
the owner of three Scotch castles and 
five private golf-courses.”’ 

I might not have the details quite 
right, but an unfortunate narrowness of 
outlook prevents me from seeing any 
difference of general principle between 
these cases and those quoted at the 
beginning; the cases of those who have 
delayed and intercepted so much wealth 
amid the thrift and impatience of a 
national peril. A man who makes 
such great profits must stand out for 
great prices; he must know he has 
probably taken a toll of things that 
might have been more cheaply ob- 
tained; he must know he is defeating the 
aims of the national economy. Above 
all, he must know that it is his profits 
principally, and practically his profits 
only, that threaten us every hour with 
some paralyzing protest from the 
munition workers. He knows at least 
that his private luxury cannot help the 
War; and can at any moment hamper 
or ruin it. His three motor-cars can- 
not (such are the mysterious limits of 
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our nature) enable him to travel three 
times as fast. But he must know that 
they make the national work go three 
times as slow. His private petrol- 
cans cannot pour oil on troubled waters 
in the area of war. But he must 
know how inflammable a substance is 
such petrol in the area of industry. 

But what concerns me here is a cer- 
tain feature likely to appear in future 
sociology. There will be after the 
War a new race of newrich. Small or 
large in number, they will be perhaps 
richer, but anyhow newer, than even 
their prototypes in recent mushroom 
millionairism. They will be dated and 
ticketed as being of this time, as other 
types of fortune have been dated and 
ticketed by great rushes to a gold-field. 
These fortunes will have in an ad- 
vanced degree the two features almost 
inevitable in a very rapid monetary 
success in a settled society; that it 
uses the work of somebody else, and that 
it takes away the money of somebody 
else. It is obvious that horse-stealing 
will occupy less time than _horse- 
breeding. It is equally obvious that 
horse-breeding may mean an addition: 
for everybody; while horse-stealing 
must mean a subtraction from some- 
body. Nor does success in such a 
sterile gamble necessarily even go to 
intelligence. This game, which is called 
Beggar My Neighbor, is generally in 
commerce what it is in cards. It is a 
game of chance. But most of us do 
not need any elaborate introduction 
to the young clerk who bought the old 
boat. He could not design a boat, or 
build a boat, or steer a boat, or draw a 
picture of a boat. There is many a 
prince of international finance who 
never dares to wear old clothes, but who 
began by selling them; and it is with 
the old boat as with the old coat. The 
dealer in a thing hardly ever knows 
really how to deal with it. But as I 
say, we need not describe a type of man 
with whom we are already familiar. 
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He cannot think, or fight, or pray, or 
play the fool: and he will probably be 
Lord Cardiff before God grows weary of 
our follies. 

But what is arresting and relevant 
about the new batch of plutocrats is 
this: that they will definitely date from 
the War, as do some of the new regi- 
ments or some of the new naval ex- 
pedients. They will owe their whole 
position to their behavior during the 
War; and, for those who understand 
the facts, to their bad behavior during 
the War. They will be marked out 
as by a medal—a sort of unmilitary 
cross. Each of them will be adorned 
by a distinguished disservice order, or a 
distinguished misconduct medal. These 
insignia, being wrought in most mas- 
sive and unquestionable gold and silver, 
will doubtless be fashionable; but I 
find it hard to think that they will be 
popular. 

There will be in England after the 
War another and much more numerous 
sort of men. Many of them will be 
wearing a somewhat more admitted 
sort of medal; many of them will carry 
marks more unmistakable than medals. 
Many will be crippied in body; most 
will probably be crippled in fortune 
and prospects. At the best they will 
find many of their places taken; at the 
worst they will find many of the places 
of their masters taken, and taken by 
these men whom it is shameful even to 
touch with one’s pen. What will 
happen when they look up at the 
high places of the State and see the 
swinish faces of the new lords? Will 
anything happen? Will the cripple 
from Neuve Chapelle always touch his 
hat to that carefully preserved little 
ead from Cardiff? Will the men who 
killed a whole battalion in the streets 
of Landrecies go on opening the door 
of his infernal motor-cars in the streets 
of London? I know the English have 
borne ironies as horrible; but the rich 
are here playing with sentiments much 
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more publicly admitted and tradition- 
ally defined than the mere economic 
anomaly of proletarianism. Many 
whose history and philosophy are too 
confused to grasp the contrasts of in- 
dustrialism will see the contrast be- 
tween an old soldier and a new swindler. 
And England will be invaded by an 
army of old soldiers. 

I will not prophesy the events; but I 
know now how I should end the parable 
and the play. I am writing these ran- 
dom meditations on one of those first 
days when summer itself comes like a 
sort of storm, and a wind seems to blow 
the sunlight about like loose flames. It 
may be I am the dupe of weather and 
the wind has got into my thoughts; 
but they run perpetually on Swin- 
burne’s echo of an ancient paradox 
The lame and the halt and the blind 

are keen and mighty and fleet 
As the sound of the blowing of wind is 
the sound of the noise of their feet. 
After all, it is not such a paradox as it 
sounds. An old soldier may be blind 
in one eye; but the other may know 
The New Witness. 
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the meaning of a map, or, what is more 
important, a landscape. My veteran 
in the ditch may have only one leg; 
but he lost the other in learning to 
turn a ditch into a trench. Human 
psychology covers many quaint fairy- 
tales; and a man may lose one eye in 
order to find the other. It is not 
impossible that a real fight might reveal 
the fitness of the unfit. It is not im- 
possible even that men crippled by 
wounds. might be the marshals and 
councilors of the millions crippled by 
ruin; and that in ultimate strategy the 
fool with his three motor-cars might 
be out-marched by a wooden leg. It is 
equally possible that I am only making 
cloudy pictures of such a cripples’ 
crusade, the illustrations of some non- 
sensical novel I shall never write; it is 
equally possible that I am only making a 
romance, because the sun is shining and 
the wind blows. 

But even considered as a romance it is, 
I think, a better specimen of that 
order than the romance narrated in the 
Sunday paper. 

G. K. Chesterton. 





THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


Late October and a gray morning 
tinging to gold through the warming 
mist. A large comfortable dining- 
room smelling faintly of chrysanthe- 
mums and more strongly of coffee and 
breakfast dishes. In the hearth a 
great fire, throwing its flames about as 
with joy of life. The table-cloth, the 
silver, the dishes, the carpet on the 
floor, the sideboard, the pictures, the 
wall-paper told of wealth and ease, 
the fruits of peace, and the arrange- 
ment of these things told of the good 
taste which is so essentially the fruit 
of long peace. 

The room was empty, and the first 
to enter it that morning was the 
Mother. She was a tall imposing 


woman, and her bearing and her little 
mannerisms were of the kind that the 
latter-day novelists have delighted to 
use as matter for their irony. It was 
the Boy’s birthday—his eighteenth 
birthday, the first he had spent at home 
since he had been going to his prepara- 
tory and his public school. So she 
departed from the usual routine to 
place by the side of his napkin the neat 
little parcels she had brought down with 
her. Two of them were from her other 
sons fighting in France. They were a 
very affectionate and united family— 
father and mother and the three sons. 

After that she went to her husband’s 
end of the table and looked through the 
heap of letters placed there as usual by 
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the admirable butler. It was under- 
stood of old that she opened no letters 
but those addressed to her, not even 
the letters from the fighting sons when 
they happened to write to their father 
instead of to her. 

This time, however, her eye caught at 
once between the edges of the others, 
an official envelope and, lower yet, 
another. She became rigid and stood 
for a minute by the table, her mind 
running vaguely into endless depths. 
Then she put her hand out and picked 
the envelopes from the heap and saw 
that her fears might not be groundless. 
But they were addressed to her hus- 
band, and at that moment she heard 
his tread and his slight cough as he 
came slowly down the stairs. Hastily 
she pushed them back among the others 
and went to her place. When he came 
into the room she was busy with the 
urn. 

As usual he was just putting his 
handkerchief back; as usual he looked 
out of the window, then walked over 
to the fire, and warmed his hands 
automatically. Ail this business of 


coming down to breakfast had been to : 


him for so many years a leisurely 
pleasant business in a world free from 
serious worries, that even the War, 
with its terrible disturbances, with its 
breaking up of the family circle, had not 
succeeded in altering his habits. Every- 
thing waited for him—for he was not 
unpunctual—the letters, the news- 
paper and the breakfast. But this day 
was the Boy’s birthday and the Father 
took from his pocket an envelope and 
placed it with a smile by the side of the 
little parcels. 

Would he never look at his letters? 
The Mother was on the point of speak- 
ing, but long habit, the old habit of 
obedience to her lord, restrained her. 
Even now, when she was cold with 
anxiety, those old concealed forces of 
habit restrained her. Might she not 


offend him? 








The Father sat down, put on his 
glasses and began to look at the pile 
by his side. She noticed the slight 
start he gave and her eyes met his as he 
looked up suddenly at her. Delib- 
erately braving Fate, he put those two 
envelopes aside. It was evident that 
he meant to read through all the others 
first, but he was not so strong as he 
thought. His fingers went again to the 
official envelopes and he took up the 
letter-opener placed ready for his use 
by the admirable butler and slit along 
the top of one envelope and took the 
thin paper from it and read. 

His head drooped a little, and the 
Mother came round to his side. Then 
he opened the other and suddenly sat 
very still, with his great strong fine 
hand open on the paper, gazing straight 
in front of him. His wife bent over 
him and tried to speak, but her voice 
had died to a whisper, a hoarse strain- 
ing sound. 

‘‘Dead?”’ she said at last. 

Her husband drooped his head in 
affirmation. 

‘*Which?”’ 

He did not answer and the Mother 
understood. ‘‘Oh, Harry, not both” 

Again his head drooped and he 
fumbled for the papers and gave them 
to her, and as he did so a tear rolled 
suddenly down his cheek and splashed 
on a spoon. It seemed to be a sign to 
him, he felt his courage giving way 
and visibly pulled himself together. 
Then he turned to take the Mother’s 
hand, rising from his seat. They 
stood a little while thus, the Mother 
looking away, as he had done, into 
unfathomable distances of time and 
space. Then she too pulled herself 
together and went to her place at the 
other end of the table. They heard 
steps on the staircase, a voice singing. 
The door opened and the Boy came in 
late and expecting a comment from his 
father. His eyes traveled to the par- 
cels beside his plate, then he felt the 
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silence and saw the strained expressions 
of his mother and father and lastly the 
official papers. He came forward and 
spoke bravely. 

‘‘Bad news, Dad?” 

There was no answer. He had not 
expected one, for he read the truth on 
the face that had never lied. He stood 
very still for a brief moment, his head 
up—characteristically—his face a lit- 
tle pale. Both brothers! Then he 
breathed deeply and turned to his 
father in expectation. The latter knew 
what was wanted. 
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“You are eighteen today, Boy. 
You may apply for your commis- 
sion.” 

There was a cry, quickly stifled from 
the Mother, and the Boy said very 
quietly, ‘‘Thank you, Dad; of course I 
must go now.”’ Then he went to his 
mother and kissed her and was not 
ashamed to cry. 

It was his father who broke the 
silence. 

“May God grant you many re- 
turns, many happy returns, of the 
day!” 





SENSITIVENESS VERSUS INDEPENDENCE. 


The ordinary professional man who 
works very hard for his living usually 
has little opportunity for acquaintance 
with what are called ‘“‘public men.” 
As a rule he does not envy them, and 
in quiet times he thinks little about 
them—less perhaps than he should. 
But quiet times are over for the present, 
public men stand out against a lurid 
background, and the reader of news- 
papers finds himself constantly wonder- 
ing how they feel, exposed as they are 
to the bitter east wind of comment. 
Do they very much mind? Do they 
live a life of exquisite discomfort? Do 
they dread the injustice, the often de- 
liberate misunderstanding, to which 
they are exposed? Do they burn with 
indignation against the inconsequence 
of their critics, who turn from eulogy 
to vituperation as a man urging a horse 
may turn from caress to spur, or are 
they indifferent to it all? Do some 
of them even rather like it, and feel 
it to be an agreeable advertisement? 
We suppose it is a matter of tempera- 
ment. A few must suffer very acutely, 
sufficiently to impair their usefulness. 
A man cannot do his best when he lives 
in fear of neuralgia or toothache. On 
the other hand, it is very common not to 
care. Could we not divide our ac- 


quaintance into those who _ resent 
criticism and those who do not, those 
who are preoccupied for the safety of 
their reputations and those who never 
give them a thought? One is apt at 
first sight to decide that what we 
usually call sensitiveness is a weakness, 
unfortunate in private, disastrous in 
public life. We doubt very much 
whether this generally received opinion 
is correct. A man indifferent to report 
has probably some great qualities, but 
serious defects not infrequently apper- 
tain to them. The sensitive man has, 
no doubt, some weakness in his charac- 
ter, but he may have powers which the 
man made of sterner stuff is without. 
He can accept suggestion, and appro- 
priate not only in appearance but in 
reality the moral and mental inspirations 
of other men. He has more power of 
development than stiffer natures pos- 
sess. He is subject to change—more 
often for better than for worse. Even 
among public men we should imagine 
that in a democratic country it is un- 
certain which type is the more useful. 
A man sensitive to criticism is sure to 
study his critics, and is likely to have 
more intuitive knowledge of their 
mental processes than one for whom 
they do not exist. He is a better repre- 
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sentative than a more naturally inde- 
pendent person can be, and representa- 
tives are quite as necessary as leaders. 
Also, he may have a stronger feeling for 
justice. Unless he is an ill-conditioned 
man, he will try not to give to the inno- 
cent the pain which he, being innocent, 
has received. He may try very hard 
to be just, even though he yields, when 
his resentment becomes excruciating, 
to the temptations of that malignant 
justice which we call revenge. On the 
other hand, the man who does not 
mind injustice will sometimes do in- 
justice. Strong men are not always 
just men. In this respect they get 
far more credit than they deserve. 
Indomitable prejudice is a common 
corollary of strength. The man who is 
above resenting what is said of him is 
above revenging himself. He will not 
take offense, but he will not unseldom 
take the offensive, and that unjustly. 
The curious form of mental inde- 
pendence against which criticism and 
report are powerless may be the result 
of many causes. It may be an innate 
quality in which case it comes of one of 
two very different things—of egotism, 
or of what we might call, for want of a 
better word, sheer godliness. We do 
not mean that an atheist might not 
have this quality, but that it comes 
only to a man who holds himself an- 
swerable to no tribunal but the highest, 
whether he calls the judge in that 
supreme Court his God or his con- 
science. In both these cases, as we 
have said, a man is born independent, 
and in the latter case he is, of course, 
born good. Without doubt the very 
best men that the world produces 
never fear comment. Whether ego- 
tism is a vice or not depends upon the 
ego. Itisa narrow quality at all times, 
but. it is by no means always bad. If 
it were, it would be synonymous with 
selfishness, which it is not. Those who 
are born with it may be saints or sin- 
ners, but they can never get. rid of it. 
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They are, in a sense, wrapped up in 
themselves, and they can never get out, 
but within certain spiritual limits they 
may attain to something like perfection. 
There is a theory abroad, for which a 
man of great dramatic genius is re- 
sponsible, that they are unlovable. 
It is always venturesome to differ from 
the acknowledged great, but the present 
writer’s experience of life would lead 
him to say that this is wholly untrue. 
They are often immensely loved, and 
not only by those who do not recognize 
their limitations. The outline of the 
human soul, like the outline’ of the 
human body, is in itself an extra- 
ordinarily beautiful and fascinating 
thing. In the egotist it is always clear- 
ly marked and easily distinguished, and 
the artist who cares for human nature 
may possibly be greatly delighted with 
it. Who does not love Louis Steven- 
son? Or, to take a completely opposite 
type of egotist, who did not love—in 
the days that are no more—the hero of 
the ‘‘Idylls of the King’? Just now 
he is dead—no, he has ‘‘passed.”” King 
Arthur was a Victorian hero, and his 
turn will come again. The egotist is 
never an amorphous character, and 
his characteristics are quite as often 
beautiful as ugly. 

As we have said, however, this sort 
of independence is not always generic. 
There are people who are absolutely 
indifferent to what éven their friends 
say of them, because custom has made 
them content to be misunderstood. 
This very often happens where a par- 
ticular member of a family is unlike all 
the rest. From his cradle he has learned 
not to expect sympathy. He may 
have been surrounded by love and be 
without the slightest bitterness, but 
he has learned to live alone, and to be 
tolerant of incomprehension. ' He does 
not think that any man’s goodness or 
badness, ability or stupidity, depends 
upon the power to enter into his par- 
ticular ideas. He would as soon have 
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his mind to himself. He may even have 
come to value his mental solitude, and 
almost, if it were possible, to regard 
injustice as an extra lock upon the 
door of his castle. Complete reserve 
of this kind is rare, but it exists. We 
heard the other day of a wise old Jew 
who used to say that he hated reserve. 
He used to compare it to a whited 
sepulchre full of dead souls’ bones. 
The really reserved men who heard 
him probably thought to themselves 
that he had mistaken a sarcophagus 
for a casket and confused treasure with 
dust. They took no offense, but were 
rather pleased to see how completely 
their secret was still their own. To 
such men the yells of the public are 
not altogether unpleasant. 
like the raging elements without, 
which enhance the peace of the fire- 
side. It is not rare to find a man who 
takes such pleasure in notice that even 
blame is agreeable to him. It is a 
peculiarity often to be seen in chil- 
dren. A keen desire to ‘‘figure”’ is 
an irritating and undignified trait in 
any character, but it is not an actual 
fault—it is a puerility. 

A few men and women who do de- 
mand sympathy, and do care about 
making a favorable impression, are too 
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naturally exclusive to mind about 
public criticism in the least. They 
may belong to the great world, or they 
may be poor people living in the crowd, 
but their real life is among the few. 
To them life resembles those second- 
rate scenic effects we see at ‘‘ Exhibi- 
tions’? which are produced by using 
real objects and figures with extreme 
economy. The men and women in 
the foreground are real; those further 
off are painted, or are dummies, or are 
moving dolls. A vast number of mari- 
onettes antic round them and speak 
words of praise or abuse. They are 
interested in the words, but the speak- 
ers do not live. Perhaps as many as 
half-a-dozen persons in the circle of 
their acquaintance are quite real to 
them—and to their criticism they may 
even be morbidly sensitive. As for 
the world, it lieth in artificiality, and 
its joys and its sorrows, its anger, its 
wit, and its hate, are counterfeited. 
This view of life proves a man to be 
ill-endowed with imagination, but that 
is what absolute indifference to criti- 
cism more often than not means. But 
sometimes it goes with a singleness of 
purpose, a penetration, an enthusiasm, 
and a courage which are greater things 
than that idolatrously worshiped gift. 





IF AMERICA BACKS THE BILL. 


It is unfortunate that some British 
critics of Mr. Wilson’s speech on the 
future peace of the world have mis- 
stated its meaning, for it is an utterance 
of the utmost consequence, and of the 
most direct bearing on the issue of the 
war. It has been suggested that the 
President is a cold rationalist, indif- 
ferent to the causes of the war and to 
the great clash of good and evil, might 
and right, that it seems to us to signify. 
To a statesman in such a mood, it is 
suggested, no country with a firm belief 


in the righteousness of her aims and 
polity will ever submit her quarrel. 
This is, in the first place, a singularly 
ungracious rejoinder to the services 
which America has rendered to the 
cause of civilization in peace and in 
war, so far as that cause is represented 
in the policy of the Allies. There 
have been at least three points of the 
conflict at which America has been 
urged by Germany to deal a fatal blow 
at our naval power, and has resisted 
that pressure. She was asked to put 
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an embargo on munitions. She was 
invited to enforce the Declaration of 
London. And she might have given 
Germany a free hand for her sub- 
marine warfare, having first secured 
complete immunity for a selected num- 
ber of American ships. There has not 
been wanting powerful American sup- 
port for these proposals. Mr. Wilson 
has resisted them all. 

But the criticism of the ‘‘Times”’ is 
not only ungrateful. It is a vital mis- 
understanding of the President’s address 
to the League to Enforce Peace. What 
was its occasion? The formation of 
the League is a capital fact in American 
politics. The League is a great or- 
ganization, to which both parties and 
some of their ablest leaders have ad- 
hered. Its main object is the simple 
one cf setting up something like an 
International Parliament or Court of 
Justice, armed with the power to en- 
force, not indeed the settlement, but 
the hearing of international disputes. 
This aim dissociates it from actual in- 
terference with the war, for its scheme 
can only come into operation after 
peace has been signed. The League 
proposes to guarantee that peace; not 
to bring it about by arms or by direct 
mediation. It is clear that to such a 
body the President could not address 
an examination of the causes of the war, 
still less a polemic upon it. He could 
hardly even commend to his hearers a 
direct mediatory act. That may come, 
though not, we imagine, without formal 
or informal knowledge that the bel- 
ligerents desire it. If we think and 
hope that Mr. Wilson may proffer such 
action, and that it may succeed, we 
cannot at the same time call on him to 
pronounce formally in our favor in the 
diplomatic quarrel with Germany. But 
if his immediate proposal of an Ameri- 
can guarantee of peace fructifies, the 
States will clearly come in as the head 
and spokesman of the neutral nations. 
Is that a small matter? Had Germany 








refused the American terms on sub- 
marines, they would by this time have 
appeared as belligerents. As she has 
granted them in substance, or appears 
to have granted them, the President 
has in our view offered us a service only 
less vital than that of his country’s 
appearance in shining armor on the 
actual field of battle. 

And this for a simple reason. Mr. 
Wilson does not in form propose that 
America should herself negotiate the 
treaty of peace. But he suggests that 
she should stand behind it as a guarantor 
of the ‘‘principle of public right.”” The 
phrase is Gladstone’s. Mr. Asquith 
has taken it over as a statement of our 
capital object in the war, and it is 
almost identical with Sir Edward Grey’s 
plea of ‘‘respect for the public law of 
the world.” The war is not a war for 
territory. It is not a war of dynasties. 
It is essentially a war of security. But 
its settlement is impeded by disbelief 
in our enemies’ good faith. So long as 
the maintenance of the treaty depends 
on Germany’s adherence to ‘‘scraps of 
paper,’’ we do not feel that the rights 
of small peoples, such as Belgium, are 
safe, even if she formally restores them. 
Here is the origin of the school for 
‘‘erushing Germany.”’ It feels that she 
will never be quiet till she is down, and 
that therefore the peace must be as 
pitiless as the war must be prolonged. 
But we get an entirely new way to our 
objective when we see a gigantic 
Power like the States, with Southern 
America and a body of European neu- 
trals in its train, coming in and offering 
to back the bill. America, says Presi- 
dent Wilson, believes in the right of 
nations to choose their sovereignty, in 
the equal right of freedom for small 
and great peoples, and in the world’s 
right to be free of ‘‘aggressive’’ dis- 
turbers of its peace. ‘‘Good,” we say, 
‘*but how much do you believe all this?”’ 
“‘We believe this,” replies Mr. Wilson, 
in effect, ‘‘to the last rifle in our ar- 
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mories and the last dollar in our treas- 
uries.”” When the belligerents have 
settled terms, America will, he thinks, 
be prepared to guarantee them. It 
will join in with ‘‘a universal associa- 
tion of nations’ (a) to maintain the 
“security of the highway of the seas”’ 
for common use, and (b) to prevent 
wars against treaty covenants, and en- 
tered on without statement of their cause. 

Is not that a fair offer? Does it not 
in effect yield the promise and potency 
of a just end of the war, the end we 
profess, desire, and promote? If Amer- 
ica backs her President, she will as- 
sociate herself with an international 
settlement of the Europe that will 
arise after the war. We may there- 
fore assume that that settlement will 
be a just one, and that it will include, 
for example, the restoration of Belgium 
and the other small nations overrun 
by the German armies, for America 
could not propose to carry out an 
international arrangement which she 
considered to be essentially unjust. 
Public opinion here is naturally dis- 
posed to halt at the phrase ‘‘security of 
the highway of the seas.’”’ It would, 
we admit, be dangerous to revise the 
code of sea-warfare and leave that of 
land-war untouched. ' If the submarine 
vanished, so would the cruiser and the 
destroyer; and we might witness the 
effacement of the power that has nul- 
lified Germany’s land victories, and cut 
the threads of her maritime ambition. 
But the essence of the American pro- 
posal is that of world-intervention 
against just such mixed land and sea 
war—forced on without warning or sub- 
mission of a case—as we think Ger- 
many initiated. If Europe had known 
what was before it, says Mr. Wilson, 
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she ‘‘ would have been glad to substitute 
conference for force.”’ 

This was our contention, and sub- 
stantially there is no other. In the 
field of justice we appealed for a stay 
of judgment through the assembling of 
a Europea “onference, just as in the 
field of settlement our statesmen have 
called for security. We are not pedan- 
tic; there may be some territorial re- 
adjustments in Europe and out of Europe, 
arranged, we hope, on the theory of 
compensations and of respect for the 
rights and desires of genuinely op- 
pressed or aggrieved nationalities. The 
fighting that may still come will settle 
the general balance and complexion of 
these arrangements. But they are not 
in the center of the quarrel. Modern 
society is industrial; it is fatally wound- 
ed by war; and its view of peace is an 
insurance against the mood in which, 
almost before the ink on the treaty is 
dry, each party to it will begin scrap- 
ping its war material and building more. 
We might just hope to arrive at such a 
peace after some more years or months 
of slaughter. It is a frightful ex- 
pedient. Europe offers its youth as 
Agamemnon offered his Iphigenia. The 
atonement may be vain; is it necessary? 
America offers at least a gentler dispen- 
sation. She will give us what we want 
without the bloodshed and the ex- 
acerbation. It seems to us that we 
ean finally reject her tender only if we 
regard it as a proposal of rhetoric, and 
think that America does not stand 
behind the President, or if we are con- 
vinced that our victory over Germany 
is so certain, and will be so sweeping, as 
to enable us to inaugurate a definite 
reign of European peace on her sub- 
stantial ruin and lasting subordination. 





OUR CONSCRIPTED CLOCKS. 


‘‘Why do we teach the clock to tell 
lies?”’ asked a girl of ten, after the 


make-believe of Summer Time had been 
explained to her. “‘Couldn’t we all get 
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up an hour earlier and let the clock go 
on in the old way?”’ she continued, and 
her people had no good answer to give 
to either question. Have you? 

That the Summer Time Act has an 
excellent aim is true, and the imaginary 
leap over sixty minutes has amused 
town-dwellers; but consider the old 
national position of clocks and watches. 
These inanimate things told the truth 
steadily enough; not one of them 
achieved fame by fibbing about the 
time of day. Big Ben was trusted, no 
matter what was done or said in the 
House of Commons. Sometimes our 


clocks went wrong, going too fast or 


too slow, as if they were troubled by a 
sectarian bias; but when they doubled or 
stood at ease instead of marking time 
correctly, their disorder was never 
praised. Every child knew that fiction 
from watches and clocks was not a 
frolic to be enjoyed like fiction from Sir 
James Barrie. And now? 

There is also a delicate matter that 
touches our patriotism. Before our 
timepieces were conscripted into false- 
hood, before they lost their national 
value as models of truthfulness, our 
official time took no hint from Berlin. 
But Prussia went before us into the 
comedy of Summer Time, so the Berlin 
clocks on 20 February were two hours in 
advance of Greenwich. Since then we 
have adopted the old Berlin time. Yes, 
and a spiritualist says, with courage, 
that this fact explains why two of our 
city clocks last Sunday acted like con- 
scientious objectors. One was the clock 
of Old St. Pancras Church, which stopped 
dead, and the other was the great 
clock of St. Paul’s Cathedral, whose 
striking apparatus gave some trouble. 
Then there is the President of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, who 
tells his countrymen that Greenwich 
mean time will continue to be used for 
all meteorological observations and 
publications; and another man of science 
the Curator of Kew Gardens, declines 











to be athletic with Summer Time. His 
gates will be closed at the usual hour, 
giving a victory to Greenwich time and 
a daily disappointment to many per- 
sons with conscripted watches. 

Other inconveniences may arise from 
this competition between two legal 
times. Lord Balfour of Burleigh asks 
the people to think of October when 
public clocks at 1 a.m. will be put back 
to midnight. Twins may be born just 
before and just after the sudden change 
of official time, in which case the per- 
plexity of the parents will be as trouble- 
some as a law suit. If the elder child 
be born at 12.50 Summer Time, and the 
younger at 12.5 Greenwich time, the 
younger will be forty-five minutes older 
than the elder child, since the time of 
each birth will be legal. And the 
babies may be boys, and one or other 
may be heir to a title. Would theelder 
boy be disinherited by the Summer Time 
Act? If not, why has the Act been 
given in all seriousness to a loyal 
country? The younger boy, no doubt, 
if recognized as heir to the title and 
estates, would have reason to bless the 
old Berlin time which his country had 
borrowed for five months in 1916: but 
consider the principle of primogeniture. 
Is it a thing to be trifled with by Old 
Father Antic—the Law? Should it 
become like a topsy-turvy farce by W. S. 
Gilbert? 

In October we may need something 
more than a return to Greenwich time. 
What if curfew be revived by Act of 
Parliament? Then at eight o’clock in 
the evening all lights and fires will be 
put out, and loyal wayfarers will go to 
sleep. This improvement should be 
acclaimed as Winter Time, and the 
money saved on coal and light should 
find its way into Exchequer Bonds. 
We know that objections can be raised 
against this suggestion, but they 
are neither more serious nor more 
numerous than those which find fault 
with the make-believe of Summer Time. 
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Farmers declare, for instance, that 
Summer Time ought to have been intro- 
duced by Cobden, because it hinders 
work in the country in order to save 
money in towns. <A week ago at North- 
ampton a great meeting of farmers 
made war against the Summer Time 
Act, and a resolution was unanimously 
adopted ‘‘to adhere as far as possible to 
real time, as shown by the sun, in the 
arrangement of work on the farms, and 
to take as little notice as possible of the 
sham time that will be shown by public 
clocks.”’ 

An Act of Parliament ought to be 
obeyed, and farmers will find that their 
opposition to official clocks will dis- 
order their homes with a muddled twi- 
time hateful to wives Still, they have 
a right to know that rising an hour 
earlier will not be an economy to them, 
for it will tax them heavily when dew 
and mists drench the harvests. Again, a 
Northampton farmer says that his men, 
obeying a custom, begin work at half- 
past four, Greenwich time, in order to 
get the milk from seventeen cows to 
Weedon Barracks by a quarter to seven. 
At present the milk is needed at seven 
o’clock, Summer Time (i.e., six o’clock, 
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Greenwich time), and the farmer has 
asked the barracks to send for it, as his 
men cannot begin work at an earlier 
hour. How many men in towns are 
busy in factories at 4.30 Greenwich 
time? 

Even in towns it is the late risers 
that benefit most from the alarum Act. 
Hardworked women benefit not at all, 
for their husbands and children, de- 
ceived by brilliant daylight, sit up 
longer and ask for later meals. And 
brilliant daylight is not the only thing 
that cannot be altered by Act of Par- 
liament. Hunger also has a routine, 
and food taken earlier or later than 
usual troubles the digestion, as brain- 
workers know. . It will take some weeks 
for the people to get accustomed to 
their new meal hours. 

There is no science in the conscription 
of watches and clocks; and can it save 
as much money as the curfew would 
save in winter? In any case, it has two 
recommendations. It inspired Lord 
Balfour’s legal drama of the twi-time 
twins; and there is discipline as well as 
comedy in the Summer Time Act, which 
expects us all to remember that in war 
only the clocks have a right to strike. 





TO THE MEMORY OF FIELD-MARSHAL EARL KITCHENER. 


Born June 241u, 1850. Diep on Service Juve 51Tu, 1916. 


Soldier of England, you who served her 
well 
And in that service, 
apart, 
Achieved a name that never lost its 
spell 
Over your country’s heart;— 


silent and 


Who saw your work accomplished ere at 
length 
Shadows of evening fell, and creeping 
Time 
Had bent your stature or resolved the 
strength 
That kept its manhood prime;— 


Great was your life, and great the end 
you made, 
As through the plunging seas that 
whelmed your head 
Your spirit passed, unconquered, un- 
afraid, 
To join the gallant dead. 


But not by death that spell could pass 
away 
That fixed our gaze upon the far-off 
goal, 
Who, by your magic, stand in arms 
today 
A nation one and whole, 
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Now doubly pledged to bring your vision 
true 
Of darkness vanquished and the 


dawn set free 
Punch. 


In that full triumph which your faith 
foreknew 
But might not live to see. 
Owen Seaman. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Dr. James C. Fernald’s ‘English 
Grammar Simplified’ (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company) is suited for use as a 
text book, but is adapted to a wider 
use as a supplement to the ordinary 
text books of grammar, and as a con- 
venient volume of reference for busy 
men and women who are far from their 
school days, and sometimes find them- 
selves perplexed as to the best use of 
words. It is compact, sensible and 
well-arranged; and a full Index makes 
it easy to refer to its suggestions. 


Lovers of the outdoor life can 
hardly fail to enjoy the little volume 
“Canoeing in the Wilderness’ (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company) which contains 
the latter half of Henry D. Thoreau’s 
‘The Maine Woods,” edited by Clifton 
Johnson, and decorated with eight 
illustrations in color by Will Hammell. 
It tells the story of Thoreau’s wander- 
ings through the Maine wilderness 
nearly sixty years ago, and is one of the 
most exquisite and characteristic of 
his writings. 


Professor Orie Latham Hatcher's 
‘A Book for Shakespeare Plays and 
Pageants’? (E. P. Dutton & Company) 
is of special timeliness in this year of 
the Shakespeare tercentenary, but its 
value as.a study of Shakespeare’s plays 
and his times and of the Elizabethan 
stage in general will outlast any special 
year or occasion. The first part is 
devoted to Shakespeare and his England, 
with chapters upon the Queen’s revels, 
the Queen’s progresses, London in 
Shakespeare’s time, Shakespeare’s life 


and plays, actors contemporary with 
Shakespeare, theatres, Elizabethan mu- 
sic, dancing and outdoor amusements, 
and Elizabethan dress. This 1s designed 
as a foundation for the second part, 
which furnishes a complete guide to the 
pageant, the plans being so adjusted 
that they can be made a part of one large 
pageant, or detached for separate repre- 
sentation. Settings, the laying out of 
grounds, costumes, etc., are described 
in detail, and the musical notation and 
words for Shakespearean and other 
Elizabethan songs and the music and 
directions for Elizabethan dances and 
various sorts of games are given. There 
are one hundred and sixty-six pictures 
and portraits, most of them from contem- 
porary sources. The work is the fruit 
of wide and well-directed research and 
is of enduring value. 


Agnes Repplier’s ‘‘Counter-Cur- 
rents” (Houghton Mifflin Company) 
may be accepted at once as conclusive 
proof that the art of essay writing has 
not become wholly extinct. If the 
literature of the last two years has pro- 
duced a group of essays more clever, - 
more pungent, more sane or more up- 
to-date than the nine contained in this 
volume, it would be a kindness to the 
reading public if some one would point 
out the book which holds them. Miss 
Repplier is at her best in this volume— 
and her best is a very high level indeed. 
Most of the essays, though not all, are 
related to the present war. They 
deal trenchantly with the foibles and 
follies of the sentimentalists, the paci- 
fists and the ultra social reformers; they 
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hold up high standards of thinking and 
conduct; and they are sensibleand fear- 
less in their treatment of modern fads. 
Many readers will find in them refresh- 
ment and inspiration; some, perhaps, 
will find a challenge; but no one will 
find them dull. The subjects are The 
Cost of Modern Sentiment; Our Loss of 
Nerve; Christianity and War; Women 
and War; The Repeal of Reticence; 
Popular Education; The Modest Im- 
migrant; Waiting; and Americanism. 


The action of ‘‘Punishment,” a play 
by Louise Burleigh and Edward Hale 
Bierstadt, takes place entirely within 
the walls of prison. Three of its acts 
portray the rigors of convict life and the 
tangle of political corruption, within 
and without, which tends to perpetuate 
its worst features; the fourth finds 
hope for the future in sympathetic 
co-operation between warden and pris- 
oners. Thomas Mott Osborne, to whom 
the book is dedicated, says in a brief 
introduction, ‘‘I can vouch for the 
accuracy of the prison life depicted,’’ 
and adds later that the play “is worthy 
of a place beside that bitter master- 
piece’? Galsworthy’s ‘‘Justice.”” The 
first statement may be allowed to stand 
as a sufficient recommendation to any- 
one who is interested in prison reform; 
but, for the sake of those whose first 
interest is in literature, the second one 
ought to be challenged. There is a 
widespread belief among authors and 
publishers that a play, either because its 
structure demands such great sacrifices, 
or because on the stage the personal 
touch of the actors can gloss over any 
minor crudities, need not conform to 
the ordinary standards of plausibility 
of situation and naturalness of speech, 
which the modern novelist or short 
story writer accepts without question. 
Yet the relentless cry of the public is for 
illusion, and he who would create it on 
paper, in whatever literary form, must 
look more carefully to his material 
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than he who speaks only through the 
mouths of his actors. As a vehicle for 
the stage, ‘‘Punishment’’ seems well- 
built, tense, and human; but on paper— 
its wheels creak. Henry Holt and 
Company. 


By far the most vivid and absorbing 
war book yet written, not even ex- 
cepting Ian Hay’s ‘‘The First Hundred 
Thousand,” is Frances Wilson Huard’s 
‘‘My Home in the Field of Honor” 
(George H. Doran Company). It dif- 
fers from Ian Hay’s book in that it 
portrays, not the life in the trenches 
and the attacks and counter attacks, 
but the horrors of war as experienced 
by the unhappy populations in the 
path of the advancing armies. The 
author is an American woman, daughter 
of Francis Wilson, and wife of Charles 
Huard, a French painter of distinction. 
She was living at her chateau at Vil- 
liers, near the Marne, sixty miles from 
Paris, when the storm of war broke over 
Europe. She describes graphically and 
with intimate details the effect of the 
declaration of war upon the surprised 
people; the instant response of the 
men to the call to the colors; the grief 
and dread of the women left behind; 
the terror which spread over the coun- 
try as the invading German army drew 
nearer, leaving devastation in its track; 
the wild flight of the peasants; her own 
reluctant departure from her chateau 
which she had turned into a place of 
refuge for the wounded and homeless; 
and her return, a fortnight later, after 
the retreat of the Germans, to find her 
chateau, which had been occupied by 
German officers, defiled and wrecked in 
every conceivable way, through sheer 
wantonness. The story is simply and 
rapidly told, with no attempt at literary 
effect, but no ‘‘ best-seller” in the list of 
contemporary fiction compares with it 
for intensity of interest. La Baronne 
Huard transformed her chateau, re- 
habilitated and refitted, into a hospital 
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for French wounded, and has presided 
over it, since her return, and purposes, 
as she says in her closing sentence, ‘‘ with 
God’s help, to go on doing so until the 
day of our complete victory.”’ Twelve 
illustrations, from exquisite drawings by 
her husband, enhance the value and 
beauty of the book. 


Good times, and good men, women, 
and children, red and white, are the 
chief objects of contemplation in ‘‘ Elea- 
nor of the Houseboat,’’ Mrs. Louise M. 
Breitenbach’s latest book forgirls, but 
the story is not insipid, even though it 
has no villain and the threads of interest 
are skilfully gathered in the last chapter 
with a promise of another lively tale 
to follow, some day. Eleanor Tracy 
and her family circle spend a whole 
summer in a houseboat counting among 
its contents and appendages, a parrot, 
@ canoe, a tree-house, a pony, a dog, an 
Indian chief and an Indian girl ac- 
quainted with the language of every 
bird that flies. Is it necessary to say 
that Mistress Eleanor enjoys herself? 
She is not spoiled by her good 
fortune, but makes resolute effort 
to improve herself and to brings 
happiness into other lives. Perhaps 
she is a little more successful than any 
girl need expect to be in a world not 
created by Mrs. Breitenbach, but fairy- 
tales are never out of fashion, and 
‘‘Eleanor of the Houseboat’”’ sets a 
good example before the young girls 
who make its heroine’s acquaintance. 
Mr. Charles E. Meister gives the book 
some excellent pictures of forest and 
lake and it has a brilliant cover. The 
Page Company. 


The value of a limpid style was 
never more clearly demonstrated than 
in ‘Thinking as a Science’ by Henry 


Hazlitt. The book covers a difficult 
field and is something more ambitious 
than a Book of Logic, attempting to 
give concisely, profoundly, and lucidly, 
the processes of the inner brain, the 
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brain that exists in spirit. The open- 
ing chapter states the necessity of such 
a volume because of ‘‘the neglect of 
thinking’ and proposes a definition: 
“The science of thinking, if such a sci- 
ence there be, is normative. Its purpose 
is to find those methods which will help 
us to think constructively and correctly.” 
The next chapter dives deep into “‘ think- 
ing with a method” but with such sim- 
plicity of vocabulary as to render the 
queries of the ages graspable by even 
the untrained intellect. Having cleared 
his ground Mr. Hazlitt goes on with 
chapters on concentration, debate and 
conversation, thinking and reading, 
writing one’s thoughts, thinking as an 
art, books on thinking, all written in a 
style distinguished as well as compre- 
hensible. Altogether a valuable book 
for both student and layman, helpful, 
provocative of—thinking. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. . 


“Black Sheep’ by Jean Kenyon 
Mackenzie (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany) is a vivid and piquant record of 
an American girl’s experiences and 
adventures as a mission worker in 
West Africa. The record begins in 
1904 and ends in 1913—a year before 
the world-wide war included Kamerun 
and other parts of Africa in its desola- 
ting sweep, and gave the natives, 
among whom Miss Mackenzie and her 
associates had labored, new glimpses 
of what is possible to Christian nations. 
The ten years covered by this record 
were years of eager inquiry and rapid 
development among the tribes which 
were reached by the missionaries. Miss 
Mackenzie’s narrative gains rather than 
loses by its informality. It is told in 
extracts from journals and _ letters, 
written while the incidents described 
were fresh in the mind, and with little 
if any thought of being read outside 
the immediate circle of family and 
friends. The story is intimate and 
graphic and of thrilling interest. There 
are fifteen illustrations from photographs. 





